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LETTER FROM DR. PECK. 
The Brahmaputra river. 


Brahmaputra river, below Tezpore, 
Dec. 27, 1853.— You have already been 
apprised of my arrival at Gowahati on the 
19th inst., forty days from Calcutta. My 
boatmen were to have brought me 
through in thirty, exclusive of Sabbaths ; 
and, with a very little more effort and 
skill, they might have done so. The dik, 
or mail, makes the journey in eight days; 
four by land, to Bugwa on the Brahma- 
putra, and four by boat thence to Goal- 
para and Gowahati. It is hardly right, 
however, to compare a budgerow with a 
dak palka, or a dik boat for speed. The 
latter is a log canoe, about two feet wide 
at the largest wid:h, and from fifteen to 
twenty feet long; and having one man at 
the bow and another, often a third, at the 
stern, and, being also made invariably to 
hug the banks, so as to avoid the force of 
the current, it is propelled with great 
swiftness. Steamers usually make the 
up-passage in from seventeen to twenty 
days; and, on qe half that time is 


ordinarily required to steam from Gowa- 
hati to Sibsagor. Ten days is said to be 
the average time for going down from 
Gowahati to Calcutta. The length of the 
passage up is owing partly to the force of 
the current, and in part, as is also that of 
the descent, to the uncertainty of the 
channel. This is continually shifting; in 
consequence of which, a full head of 
steam is seldom or never put on; men 
are continually “heaving the lead” on 
each side of the boat, and the anchor is. 
invariably let go, “ by authority,” at sun- 
set. 

My first effort and intention was to go- 
by steamer. The arrangement is pro- 
fessedly, to send one monthly ; but owing 
to the demand for steamers in the late 
war with Burmah, and now for the 
transportation of troops to the north west 
provinces, the trips have become infre- 
quent and irregular. I learned that none 
would go up till January, if then, and 
my only alternative was budgerow or 
dik. The budgerow is a mode of con- 
veyance every way eligible and least ex- 


pensive, exceptintime. The one I have 
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taken is of medium size, manned by 
eight oarsmen, besides a mangee, or steers- 
man. For the boat and nine men, the 
charge for, say 1800 miles, to go and re- 
turn, is Rs. 330—=$150; or, if the journey 
were accomplished within the stipulated 
time, $50 per month. 

The route from Calcutta to Assam by 
steamer, is through the Sunderbunds, 
which are entered from near Diamond 
Harbor, fifty or sixty miles below Cal- 
cutta, steamers passing by Barisol and 
Dacca, and proceeding up the river 
Megna, which is formed by the union of 
the Ganges and the Brahmaputra. A 
shorter course is open to ordinary boats, 
by a canal connecting Hooghly river with 
Salt lake, which borders the city east- 
ward ; or they may ascend the Hooghly 
to the mouth of the Mattabanga or the 
dellinghi, and by one of these to the 
‘Ganges, of which they are outlets, thence 
down the Ganges to Pubna, and from 
Pubna by another offshoot easterly to the 
Brahmaputra. My mangee chose the 
Jellinghi, as being, in his estimation, the 
easier and shorter route. An additional 
reason at an earlier period would have 
been its comparative healthfulness. But 
the borders of the more frequented and 
narrow passages through the Sunder- 
bunds are now under cultivation, and 
notwithstanding the reputed deadliness 
of their malaria at other times, they may 
be traversed so late in the cold season 
with entire safety. Our ascent to the 
“ Puddah ” or Ganges, (natives call it the 
false Ganges,*) occupied eight days from 
Calcutta, exclusive of a Sabbath, the 
distance by the Mattabanga being, as I 
would estimate it, 150 miles; the water in 
the Jellinghi having fallen too low. We 
stopped the first night at Chandernagore, 
an inconsiderable village next above 
Serampore, formerly the seat of a French 
factory, and now noticeable chiefly as 
being still a dependency of the French 
government; though negotiations are 

* The true Ganges is said to be the river Hooghly, 
which is formed at Nuddea, by the union of the 
Jellinghi and the Bhagaratha, the latter being the 


name also of the principal branch of the Ganges 
near its source. 
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said to be in progress for its transfer to 
the E. I. Company. 
Kishnagur district. 

A matter of greater interest was the 
Kishnagur district, which is traversed by 
the Mattabanga under different names — 
Kishengunge, Pangasse, etc., its entire 
length. It was the seat of the “great 
awakening” of 1838, near the close of 
which “600 families, comprising about 
3,000 souls, came forward to embrace 
the gospel.” With very many thechange 
was only external ; but it opened a“ wide 
door and effectual” to the ministration 
of the gospel, and some have received it 
in faith, The Church Missionary So- 
ciety sustains six principal stations in it, 
with as many churches, containing about 
450 members. The Christian population 
is between four and five thousand. The 
district is densely populated, numbering, 
it is stated, 4688 villages, and 1,364,275 
souls. The soil is abundantly productive. 
Its principal export is indigo, of which 
several thousand maunds* are raised 
every year, one fourth, perhaps, of all 
raised in North India. 

Kishnagur is noted as the favorite re- 
treat of Sir Wm. Jones, and Nuddea, 
“the Oxford of Bengal,” not less, in an- 
cient time, for its schools of law and 
(brahminical) divinity. 

The “ Puddah ” is a magnificent river. 
The Mattabanga was deep, and strong, 
and wide; but the mass of waters in the 
parent channel must be three or four 
times greater. The nearer bank, against 
which the current sets, is twelve or fifteen 
feet high ; but the opposite shore and be- 
yond, for miles, all is low and subject to 
inundation—a sea without a shore. This 
gives me an impression of the greatness 
of the Ganges, such as I never had be- 
fore. The river has already parted with 
the Bhagaratta and the Jellinghi, or 
rather, this is but a branch of the Ganges, 
and after a course of more than a thou- 
sand miles. 

Passing down the Puddah, a day’s 
voyage, wind and current favoring, we 
enter a narrow and deep, but sluggish 


*A maund is eighty-two lbs. 
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channel on the left, leaving the Puddah 
in its undiminished greatness ; and, at the 
distance of a mile or less, reach Pubna. 
This lies on the right margin of the Pub- 
na river, extending one or two miles, 
and isaltogether the pleasantest native 
village I have met with, this side of 
Serampore. It is also said to be health- 
ful, owing to the judicious measures of 
the magistrate, in building raised roads 
and filling up low places. The popula- 
tion is estimated at 6,000, and all around 
are numerous villages, asin all India, 
presenting a most desirable field for mis- 
sionary labor. No missionary is here, 
and none nearer, I believe, than Kishna- 
gur district. A missionary has now and 
then passed through; and among the 
pupils of a government-school taught by 
natives, I found some who knew of Christ 
and of the Scriptures. Several of them 
asked for books, testaments or others, not 
professing faith in the Scriptures, bat 
wishing, they said, to examine them. 


The overflowings of the river. 

On Wednesday, Nov. 23, after another 
day and a half from Pubna, we crossed 
from the Gangetic branch to one from the 
Brabmaputra, a larger river flowing in 
between them from the north, and the 
united volume rolling on to the east and 
south, toward Dacca —a wilderness of 
waters, bounded only by the horizon or 
barren sands; and not more vast, than 
drear,— no sign of cultivation, scarcely 
of vegetation, to be seen. The whole 
circuit, in the time of flood, must be one 
unbroken expanse of waters. This des- 
olateness of aspect is from the Brahma- 
putra. To this point, the streams have 
been lined with cultivated grounds, and 
villages without number,—and living be- 
ingsevery where. This is solitude. The 
rush of the Brahmaputra in its overtlow- 
ings is more terrible than the swellings 
of Jordan, and who can stand before it, 
when once it riseth up ? 

Two days’ ascent, after leaving Pubna 
river, brought us to Serajgunge, on the 
main channel of the Brahmaputra. As 
we drew towards the river, I perceived 
that up to this point I had seen only the 
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beginning of its strength. All was now 
placid and still ; it was“ the hiding of its 
power,”—but all on a scale of vastness. 
To the southeast and south, the Brah- 
maputra stretched away like a sea of 
glass. ‘To the north was an ocean of 
sand, as far as the eye could reach. East- 
ward, the opposite bank of the river was 
discernible only by the line of tree-tops, 
dimly pencilled onthe horizon. It re- 
minded me of Narragansett Bay in its 
widest breadth, and of New York har- 
bor, as you look towards Staten Island. 
The width of the river opposite Serajg- 
unge within ics banks, which are now dis- 
tinctly defined, being from eight to twelve 
feet above the water in its ebb, has been 
ascertained by measurement to be from 
eight to nine miles. In time of flood, 
the opposite bank cannot be seen, nor 
the tops of the trees that border it. And 
as its breadth, so is its depth and swift- 
ness; and we may add, though not in the 
spirit of fault-finding, its caprice and reck- 
lessness. Its direction is ever changing, 
ofteu with little warning, and whitherso- 
ever it turns, it makes itsown way.— 
Broad fields are eyery year washed away, 
to be deposited elsewhere along the banks, 
or swept to the seas. The banks wear 
away with startling rapidity, once begun. 
‘Lhe greater part of the celebrated bazaar 
of Serajgunge was washed away last year. 
Within three and a half years, the en- 
croachment on Serajgunge has been four 
miles, nor can it be securely ascertained 
when or where it will stay its devastations. 
It is for this cause that few villages are to 
be seen in ascending the Brahmaputra. 
The people build away from it. From a 
day or two above Serajgunge to Goalpara, 
Ihave seen, on the main stream, scarce- 
ly a village. And in Assam, the great- 
ness of the river is equalled by its soli- 
tariness.—To see the people and have a 
just impression of the populousness of 
the country, one must ascend the tribu- 
tary streams, or traverse the districts witb- 
in. Why notconfine the river by dykes 
or high embankments? This, within a 


given range, can be done, and the 
grounds secured so far from inundations. 
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Tae bund, or high banked road, built by 
ancient kings of Assam, has served this 
purpose in many places; and in Kam- 
roop, or Lower Assam, the present (iov- 
ernment is continually building or re- 
pairing dykes, at least along the minor 
streams. But the inducement at present 
is small. Immense tracts of rich but un- 
cultivated land remain to be taken up.— 
The practice of dyking, moreover, is of 
questionable expediency, as it tends to 
raise gradually the bed of the river. 
A great commercial depot. 

Serajgunge is a city, or rather an as- 
semblage of villages, of 40,000 inhab- 
itants; and the boatmen, who annual- 
ly resort to it, are said to number 
40,000 more. It is reported to be 
the greatest inland mart of all India; 
4000 boats, of various size, belong to 
it, and its suburbs or dependencies. 
On approaching it, the forest of masts 
reminded me of the shipping of New 
York or Liverpool. We were ten hours 
and a half passing by them, as they were 
moored to the bank, two, three, or five 
deep. I computed them at the time above 
600, but was afterwards informed they 
were more than athousand. The trade is 
principally in grains. There are also 
large quantities of cotton and jute. The 
latter is a plant resembling hemp, but su- 
perior to it, and used for similar purposes. 
It grows to the height of ten feet, and 
sometimes fifteen, and is easily wrought. 
Large quantities of it are brought into 
Serajgunge and shipped direct for Eng- 
land ; where, beside other uses, it is made 
into “cotton ” bagging for the Southern 
States. It is enjoyed asa monopoly for 
the present, and must yield a large profit. 
Hemp is also known to the people, though 
little is grown.—Serajgunge has no mis- 
sionary ; yet it might be difficult to find 
a superior post for a central station. The 
country around is populous, aud the peo- 
ple not sunk in poverty, though, like 
other heathen, ignorant and debased. 
There is evidently an abundance of earth- 
ly good. The ground teems with fruit- 
fulness, and isdotted with frequent herds 
of cattle. For general aspect, though, 
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of course, with different signs of plenty 
and comfort, the lands above Serajgunge 
resemble the northern plains of la belle 
France. Serajgunge is on the highway 
of nations and easily accessible,—about 
two days’ ascent from Dacca. For health- 
fulness, lying on the great river, it will 
not suffer in comparison, I am told, with 
any other portion of lower India. 


Above Serajgunge, for two or three 
days, the lands and villages appeared 
much as in the more immediate neigh- 
borhood. Occasionally were seen large 
fields of low mustard in full bloom ; at 
other points, men half immersed in mud 
and water were resetting paddy on the 
shelving sides of the receding river. Nu- 
merous boats are met,—ten, twenty an 
hour,— making for Serajgunge, Dacca, 
Calcutta. Passing into a bye channel to 
avoid the force of the main stream, vil- 
lages become more numerous. But here 
too, on either hand, are great tracts of 
sand or of partially cleared jungle, indi- 
cating wide inundations. The jungle 
grass is more than ten feet high. It is 
ordinarily cut on the borders of the 
stream, and borne away in bundles. I 
measured a few bundles, which were nine 
and ten feet long, and the stubble is left, 
a foot and a half high. On the first of 
December we saw at our left, as the riv- 
er led us, a low range of hills, apparently 
200 or 300 feet high, and five or six miles 
long,—the first departure from a dead 
level that I have seen since leaving Cal- 
cutta, distance by river about 400 miles. 
The mangee called them Sylhet hills — 
A day or two after, the “ Garrows” came 
into sight, and then the ranges of hills 
that extend from Assam, on either hand. 
Still, the great Brahmaputra maintained 
within its own domain its own character- 
istic features—water, sand, jungle,—sand, 
water, jungle. It maintained also its 
own wild magnificence. Looking one 
day along the river and beyond the 
sands, I could see only the horizon; be- 
low it, not a tree, nor a shrub, nor a hil- 
lock, but a sca as of molten glass; and 
the breadth of the scope was more than 
an eighth, perhaps a sixth, of the circle, 
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and the sides, though literally not so, 
were in perfect keeping. 

Approaching Assam, mountain scen- 
ery began gradually, if not to predom- 
inate, yet to wage a noble competition. 
Hills in ranges, or single eminences 
thrown up from the plains, come nearer. 
The “ valley of the Brahmaputra” is be- 
coming more defined. The river man- 
ifestly has been hemmed in, and so has 
seemed to luxuriate more wantonly in its 
freedom below these fastnesses. The 
current sets more strong. Dec. 12, four 
miles below Goalpara, it took eight hours 
to make the distance. The wooded hills 
draw closer together, and though the 
doors are amply wide, even for the exit 
of so mighty ariver as the Brahmaputra, 
it comes with a bound, as if hasting to be 
free. Goalpara stands two miles or more 
within the amphitheatre, the native town 
below, the English residences on the 
summit of a bluff or spur from one of 
the Garrow ranges. It is a breezy 
height, and commands, I would say, be- 
yond comparison, the first panoramic 
view I have seen in the East. The 
broad valley of the Brahmaputra, with its 
many water-courses, lies at your feet, ex- 
tending wide to the east, encompassed 
on every side with wooded mountains, 
the gorge at your left, and far off to the 
north, the snowy tops of the Himalayas. 


TOUNG-OO. 
LETTERS FROM DR. MASON. 
Interested Visitors. 

Toung-oo, Nov. 7, 1853.—The day after 
I closed my last letter was our first Sab- 
bath in Toung-oo, and on that day we 
had, I judge, as many as a hundred visit- 
ors ; and every day since has brought us a 
goodly number. The Burmese came in 
by twos and by fours, by sixes and by 
eights; and no sooner has one little com- 
pany gone than another comes, thus 
affording employment for all our time 
and strength, the whole day through. 

After being here a few days, a govern- 
ment writer gave considerable evidence 
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of being truly interested in the subject of 
Christi:nity. But as he soon after went 
into the villages with the Commissioner, 
I saw nothing more of him till yesterday, 
when we were gladdened to find that bis 
interest in religion had increased through 
the reading of the tracts that he took with 
him; and he unhesitatingly renounced 
idolatry, and declared that he would no 
more worship idols. 

One day during the first week of our 
residence, I was much interested in an 
elderly man that called, who repeated 
with perfect accuracy the scriptural ac- 
count of the creation and fall of man. It 
appeared that he had tracts given him 
in Rangoon before the war, by a native 
assistant there, but he had never seen a 
missionary, nor did he express his belief 
in what he repeated. He called how- 
ever, again and again, and in another 
week he came forward and declared him- 
selfon the Lord’s side, and that he would 
no longer worship Gaudama or his images. 
Yesterday, he came to worship with his 
wife and four children, two of whom are 
young women. He told me he wished 
to become a true Christian ; and the as- 
sistant remarked, after he was gone, “ He 
has obtained a rew heart, and his neigh- 
bors already begin to revile him.” 


Sabbath Duties. 

Our Sabbath duties are not exactly like 
those which devolve on a minister in 
America. Yesterday brought us a com- 
pany in the morning early, who had to 
be conversed with immediately, lest they 
should take their leave without hearing 
the gospel ; and they left, before worship 
commenced. At the regular Sabbath 
service, more than thirty were present, 
and from the close, to the commencement 
of our evening meeting, a constant suc- 
cession of little companies were coming 
and going, exhausting all the strength both 
of Mrs. Mason, myself, and our faithful 
assistant, Moung Shwa-moung. Here is 
work, then, enough for one Burman 
missionary at least, and encouragement 
to work. There is also the Zabeing dis- 
trict, a tribe of Burmans who inhabit 
many of the villages north of the city, and 
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live by raising silk wormsand weaving silk 
garments. Though their more cultivated 
brethren call them “ wild Burmans,” I 
have hope that they may prove to be the 
chosen people of God. 


Toung-oo, a Karen centre —New 
tribes of Karens. 


But it is not the Burmans alone, nor 
chiefly, that demand our attention. 
Shans, and Khyens, and Toungthoos have 
frequently been among our hearers ; be- 
sides three or four different tribes of Ka- 
rens, two or three of which were before 
unknown, though as distinct from Pwos 
and Sgaus, as Pwos and Sgausare distinct 
from each other. This is emphatically 
the station for a Karen missionary, and 
one which must ultimately take prece- 
dence of all others. For, what no other 
city in Burmah does, Toung-oo stands 
in the centre of the Karen nation 
taken as a whole, and impinges on 
all the tribes into which it is divided. 
Pegu and Martaban, on the south 
boundary, have the principal body of 
the Pwos. The mountains on the west, 
which separate the valley of the Irrawadi 
from that of the Sitang, are peopled 
through their whole length by Sgaus, who 
speak the same dialect that is spoken in 
the provinces. A lofty mountain range 
forms the eastern boundary, and on its 
lower declivities are numerous Sgau set- 
tlements, speaking a dialect differing, but 
not widely, from that spoken in the 
provinces; while the higher mountains 
which look down upon us eight thousand 
feet high, are covered with an independ- 
ent tribe of Karens, who not only have 
never worshipped idols, but who have 
never paid taxes. This tribe is known 
to the Burmese only as “ the wild Karens,” 
but they call themselves Piya, and are a 
section of the Red Karens, famous for 
kidnapping Burmans and selling them to 
the Shans for slaves. North and north- 
east of the city is another distinct tribe, 
which the Burmese call Taubya Karens, 
but they call themselves Kirai ; better 
known, however, as “ the dog-eating Ka- 
rens.” That they eat dogs they do not 
deny, and are a very inferior-looking 
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race, remarkable for their diminutive size. 
Still, their language, though quite a dis- 
tinct dialect, assimilates them with the 
Syaus. The Paya dialect, too, is related 
to the Sgau, but is farther removed than 
the Pwo isfromthe Sgau. Their dress, 
too, differs from that of the other Karen 
tribes, who all wear tunics; but the Piya 
are clothed in short white pants, bound 
with red, and decorated with red lines at 
their bottom, radiating as from a centre ; 
which gives them, sometimes, the name 
of Red Karens. But the kidnapping clan, 
while they wear similar pants, have the 
red lines running down perpendicularly 
the whole length of the garment. This 
latter tribe lives directly east of us, on the 
other side of the mountains, and north- 
ward for two degrees of latitude. None 
of this tribe have yet visited us; but we 
have had companies of each of the others 
at the house, repeatedly. The dialects 
of both the Piya and Kirai differ so much 
from the other Karen dialects, that the 
assistants usua'!y prefer talking with them 
in Burman ; though on ordinary subjects, 
involving simple sentences and their tra- 
ditions, we can usually understand them, 
especially the Kirai. 

The Karens on the east and north live 
in clans, more isolated from each other 
than in other sections of the Karen coun- 
try ; and hence there are numerous minor 
varieties of dialect spoken, besides the 
three referred to above. But they iden- 
tify themselves with the Sgaus, not only 
by their dialect, but also by their traditions. 
Our visitors often repeat traditions, in 
prose or verse, differing from those that 
I first collected many years ago in Tavoy 
only in dialect. A month’s residence 
among the people would make us masters 
of any of their dialects; but at present 
our communications are freest with the 
Sgaus, and they, as ever, appear readiest 
to receive the gospel. 

Encouraging tokens. 

On the way up, the Sabbath before our 
arrival was spent in the vicinity of two 
or three small Sgau villages. The first 
party I saw did not afford much encour- 
agement. But another, and still another 
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came, who manifested increasing interest. 
One man declared, though living all his 
days in the neighborhood of idolaters, 
that he had never for once bowed his head 
to idol, pagoda, or priest. And it subse- 
quently appeared that the same was true 
of all his family. Another said that he 
bad heretofore worshipped images, in con= 
formity with the Burmese ; but he knew 
that the Karens had the book of God for- 
merly, and now that he saw the book of 
God again, he believed it, and would 
worship idols no more. Subsequently 
three other parties came, and listened 
with great interest; the most of whom 
promised to worship God hereafter, and 
no longer join with the Burmans in the 
worship of priests and idols. The last 
company that came down to the boat 
consisted of six men and women, who 
came in at dusk, from the farthest village, 
where they had heard of our arrival in the 
forenoon. One was very anxious to see 
the Karen Bible; and when the volume 
was put into his hands, and he had opened 
it, he turned it over and over in every di- 
rection, and then clasping it in his hands, 
said repeatedly with much emphasis, 
“ How I wish to be able to read it.” The 
whole company expressed their determin- 
ation to worship God according to the dic- 
tates of his word. And Shwaygyeen being 
nearer to them than Toung-oo, I rec- 
ommended them to go and visit br. 
Harris. The chief, his wife, brothers, 
and other members of his family, said they 
were determined to become Christians, 
and that they would visit Mr. Harris, as 
soon as they had finished harvesting. 

Ia most parts of this province, the Ka- 
rens are under the Burman rulers, nearly 
as much as they were before the English 
took possession of the city. But itis ex- 
pected that ere long the country will be 
brought under the British rule in fact, as 
it now is on paper, when we can have 
free access to the people, and they to us. 
However, we see Karens daily at present. 
A Karen from a village of forty houses 
on the mountains, half way between this 
place and Prome, spent the Sabbath with 
usa week ago, and, at the close of the day, 
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he remarked, “All the teacher says is true. 
I have heard many similar things from the 
elders. If any one will come and preach 
the word of God, all will believe.” Three 
of the Karens that I brought up with me 
have gone back with him, to spend a week 
or ten days in his village and neighbor- 
hood. 

Another Sgau Karen, from the eastern 
mountains, two days’ journey distant, was 
here three or four days ago, who received 
the word of God as if he loved it, and 
volunteered to go to the chief of his dis- 
trict and ask him to come to see us. I 
have not a doubt, that “the Lord has 
much people in this place ;” but to whom 
will the privileze of gathering them in 
be given? My skilful physician, Dr. 
Morton, who has prescribed for me a 
dozen years, wrote a few days ago from 
Pegu, where he is now Commissioner, 
and says —“ 1 am happy to perceive that 
you have at length made up your mind 
to go home, if spared, in January next; 
and pray permit me to counsel you not 
to allow any thing in the shape of improved 
health to prevent your carrying this 
resolution into effect. For however con- 
siderable this improved state may be, it 
is likely to be only of a temporary char- 
acter. And I am persuaded that nothing 
but a complete change of climate is adapt- 
ed to be of any thing like permanent 
benefit to you. So I must again urge on 
you not to allow any consideration to 
deter you this time from putting the no- 
tion into action.” 

Kindness of English Residents. 

We have found the English residents 
exceedingly kind. The Commissioner 
has interested himself to supply all our 
wants. Brigadier Williams has given us 
the use of his house as long as we stay. 
The commissariat officer furnishes us 
with bread and beef from the commis- 
sariat, and Col. Poole with his officers 
have cffered to furnish us with any thing 
we may need from their own stores, in- 
cluding ponies, saddled and bridled. It 
is doubly pleasant, too, to find that Col. 
Poole, who commands the 5th N. S., is a 
pious Christian brother, who has long 
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exerted a good religious influence over all 
within his circle. He never allows the 
Sabbath to pass unnoticed, and he told 
me that he had not once heard a profane 
word at the mess over which he presides. 
At least one of his officers is decidedly 
pious, and another, who has just been 
transferred tothe Burman Local Corps, 
wrote me, a day or two ago, “I intend to 
seatter about Burmese tracts and other 
books from your mission, wherever I go, 
in the hope their words of truth may do 
their good work.” ‘The commander of the 
European regiment, Major Hill, is also a 
religious man, deeply interested in mis- 
sions, though better known to the public 
as the soldier who, at the siege of Pegu, 
“ exhibited courage and ability altogether 
unparalleled in the history of the war.” 
Several of his men, too, are members of 
Christian churches, and they requested 
me to have an English service for them. 
But they have knowledge, while the 
multitude around is “ perishing for lack 
of knowledge.” I must use all the little 
strength God gives me, in preaching to 
those who have never before heard the 
Saviour’s name. 

I have been thus particular, because I 
deem the rapidly increasing religious 
character of the army, a token that God 
is about to convert India. 

Sowing and reaping. 

Dec. 12. — Since writing last, I have 
visited all the principal monasteries in the 
city and suburbs, and conversed with the 
highest and most learned of the priests. 
Ihave found them uniformly civil, and 
usually indisposed for contention. But 
though a few have asked for books, the 
most of them rest on the principle that 
one of the leading persons among them 
expressed, “ Your religion is very good 
for you, and mine for me.” When I 
dissented, the old man thought me very 
illiberal, and far inferior to himself in 
charity. Burmans have called at the 
house more or less every day, and Moung 
Shwa-moung, the Burman assistant, has 
itinerated about the town and suburbs 
almost daily, — distributing books to such 
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them. I have also given many to go into 
the villages; so that the means of salva- 
tion have been placed within the reach of 
all, in the city and neighborhood. Nor has 
the seed sown been without fruit. Besides 
more or less who have been impressed 
by the truth in different degrees, (and 
the assistant says there are many such,) 
— three,—two Burman men and one 
Burman woman, —have expressed their 
determination to worship God, in all 
apparent sincerity. My assistant thinks 
the two men truly converted, and he was 
anxious to have me baptize them. This, 
however, I refused to do, on the ground 
that, as my visit was a temporary one, 
and there being no missionary to take 
my place, I did not think it prudent to 
lay the foundation of a church, and leave 
it unfinished, without any one to carry 
on the work, or watch over what had 
been done. 

The Karen assistants, whom I sent to 
the western mountains, have returned 
since I wrote last. And, though the 
Karens there are living in great fear of 
the Burmans, yet they uniformly gave a 
favorable ear to the gospel. And two 
men from that region, whom the Karen 
assistant thought worthy of admission 
into the church, have been in and asked 
for baptism; but I declined administering 
the ordinance, for the same reasons that 
I refused to baptize the Burmans. 
Scarcely a day has elapsed since we 
came, without meeting with Karens that 
we had never seen before. The arrivals 
f-om the western mountains have been 
few,—the Karens there living three or 
four days’ journey distant ; but they have 
been very numerous from the eastern 
mountains. Several Karens, from a vil- 
lage not a day’s journey to the eastward, 
called, a couple of weeks ago, and the 
two leading men received the gospel with 
great apparent sincerity, and promised to 
conform hereafter to its precepts, so far 
as they understood them. But one 
being a good Burman scholar, reading 
Burman better than a majority of the 
Burmans themselves do, I furnished him 


as manifest a special desire to obtain 


with some Burman books. They wished 
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for a school teacher to be sent to their 
village ; but this I was not able to do for 
them. 

Schools desired. 

Sabbath before the last, we had more 
than twenty Karens with us from a vil- 
lage two days’ journey distant to the east- 
ward. They all professed faith in Christ 
before leaving, and promised to obey the 
precepts of the Bible. They also were 
anxious to have a school teacher sent to 
their village. Indeed, had I ten or a 
dozen school teachers at my disposal, I 
could get up as many village schools in a 
very few weeks, without leaving the city. 
The interest, simplicity and earnestness 
which many of the Karens here manifest 
on first hearing the gospel, exceeds 
any thing I ever before witnessed, and 
more than realizes all that the most san- 
guine and romantic missionary ever 
dreamed he would witness, before leaving 
his native land. 

Reasoning of a Burman teacher. 

Yesterday, while the Karens in Mrs, 
Mason’s Normal School were answering 
questions in the catechism, a Burman 
teacher came in, with three or four other 
respectable men, to attend our Sabbath 
morning service. I met him in my 
walks the evening before, and we sat 
down together on the banks of a tank, 
beneath the shadow of an ancient pa- 
goda; where we conversed for nearly an 
hour. He is well versed in the Burman 
books, and a very religious man, always 
carrying a string of beads in his hand; 
and, though quite a Pharisee, there is so 
much sincerity about him that there 
appears hope of his conversion. We have 
frequently met. Sometimes he comes to 
our house, sometimes I have found him 
in the kyoungs I have visited, and some- 
times we have met in the streets. And 
wherever I see him, he endeavors to make 
it appear that Gaudama has all the at- 
tributes of the true God, and that “ nig- 
ban” is the same as the Christian’s heaven. 
He seems to have succeeded in convincing 
himself by such logic as,—* Nigban is 
endless, is eternal, and is a place of rest 


as the heaven of the New Testament. 


Gaudama has gone to Nigban, and re- 
mains there forever, and is therefore im- 
mortal.” I try to expose the fallacies of 
his reasoning, and endeavor to draw his 
attention to a free salvation from sin in 
Christ, such as is not offered in Buddhism. 
This usually puts him to silence ; but the 
next time I see him, he goes over the 
same ground again, just as if his argu- 
ments were all new. This morning an 
elderly man that accompanied him was 
the principal speaker ; and the Burmese 
assistant conversed and read to him for 
half an hour before worship. While they 
were in one corner, a few Karens from 
the western mountains were in another, 
and Karens and Burmans were thus as 
often in our house, listening to the word 
of God, each in his own tongue, at the 
same time. 
A day spent for the soul. 

When the gong rung for worship, a 
large party of Karens from the eastern 
mountains came in, so that we had in all 
sixty persons throughout the morning 
service; seven of whom were Burmese 
strangers, forty were Karens that had 
never visited us before, and the remain- 
der, persons about us. Though it was 
the first time forty or fifty of the compa- 
ny had ever attended a Christian assem- 
bly, the meeting ‘was as quiet and order- 
ly, and the attention to the speaker 
quite as great as is usually seen in Sab- 
bath meetings in Boston. After worship 
closed, the assistants talked and read 
with the Karens for a couple of hours; 
and then, after a short interval,a new 
company of ten or adozen Karens came 
in, who occupied our time and attention 
tillnearly dark and the hour for our even- 
ing service, which they attended. A 
number of Burmans being present, I 
preached in Burman, and the Karens 
said they understood me. But after 
worship closed, I had one of the assist- 
ants read the chapter in Karen which I 
had read in Burman, and repeat as much 
of the sermon as he could remember, 
that they might have “line upon line 


from all evils; therefore it is the same 


and precept upon precept.” 
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The preceding notices show that the 
wants of the Toung-oo mission, for the 
Karens especially, are not so much for- 
eign as native missionaries. Half a 
dozen capable native preachers, with a 
few school-teachers, and one missionary 
to direct their labors, would be worth 
more than twenty missionaries alone. 

** Whom shall we send P”’ 

The mass of the Sgaus are ready to 
receive the truth ; but they require much 
teaching of the first principles of the 
Bible, day by day, before they can un- 
derstandingly receive the ordinances; 
and numerous villages are desirous to 
have schools established in their midst, 
that they may learn to read and write, 
and understand the Bible. But where 
are the men? Since I commenced the 
first theological school for Karen preach- 
ers in Tavoy,ten or a dozen years ago, 
the subject of Karen theological educa- 
tion has been constantly before the mis- 
sions and the Board, and much has been 
written on the kind of school required, 
its location, and teachers. And then, 
too, the statistics of the Karen churches 
show nearly ten thousand members in 
good standing. Yet when a new station 
is formed, a single preacher and a single 

school-teacher are all that can be obtained 
to enter a field that is literally white for 
the harvest. I hope to obtain the assist- 
ance of Sau Quala, and a school-teach- 
er from Tavoy ; but where to look for 
more, I know not. One of the ordained 
Karen preachers at Maulmain told me 
that I could obtain none there, and the 
people I did get, except one, were not 
employed as assistants, but lay members 
of the churches, pressed into the service 
to meet a present exigency. And they 
would only engage for a few months, to 
itinerate with me. A Karen missionary 
at Toung-oo, then, ought first to com- 
mence a Normal School, and raise up 
school-teachers on the ground, since they 
cannot be obtained from abroad. Mrs. 
Mason commenced a school for teachers 
more than a month ago, with a young 
man, one of the two that asked for bap- 
tism,and he has mastered all the ele- 
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ments, or spelling-book, and can now 
read in easy lessons. Before we leave, I 
trust he will be able to teach others, and 
the plan I propose for him and other 
teachers that we may be compelled to 
employ, who are imperfectly acquainted 
with books, is to pay him a certain sum 
for each pupil that he teaches to read. 
Mrs. Mason has six cther pupils in her 
school, in different stages of learning, 
all of whom give promise of being both 
scholars and Christians. It was the fel- 
low-villagers of one of these that visited 
us yesterday, about forty in number; 
and they were so much interested that 
the elder of the village gave Mrs. Mason 
his name, promising to receive Sau Qua- 
la, when he arrives, supply his wants, 
and build a chapel in the village for re- 
ligious worship. The English officers 
have taken a deep interest in the school, 
and subscribed liberally for its support. 

The time originally appointed for our 
departure has arrived. But now comes 
up the ery from the Burmans, on the one 
hand, and the Karens, on the other, 
“ Why should the teacher and teacheress 
leave us? We want them to stay.” 
Many of the head men have requested 
Mrs. Mason to go and bring up our 
children from Maulmain, here to live 
and die. 


MAULMAIN. 
JOURNAL OF MR. BENNETT. 
Jan. 28, 1854.—Left Maulmain in com- 
pany with Mr. Whitaker, at half past 4 
A. M., for a tour among the Karens in 
the newly acquired province of Marta- 
ban. 

Fatiguing walk — The Sabbath. 
After being landed at Martaban, we 
set off on a land-tour, and stopped for 
breakfast at 6, where a breastwork had 
been erected for a defence by the Bur- 
mese. Our way to-day was over a very 
harrd oad, either sandy, or fine clay, or 
mud and water. Passed through several 
places where the Burmese had stockaded 
themselves, but all to no purpose, and 
at 6 P. M. we arrived at a village called 
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Palat. Here we put up in a miserable 
shanty that had been erected for a priest 
who a short time before had been here 
to worship at an old pagoda, that frowns 
upon us from the top of the mountain, 
under which we have taken shelter, and 
down whose sides murmurs a cool stream, 
which dries up in this hot weather, and 
has already ceased to flow, a little below 
us. But the pools are full of small fish, 
many of which seem to be aware of the 
hard fate before them, and were here 
and there throwing themselves from the 
small shallow pools, into those of greater 
dimensions and also deeper. 

We find the village to consist of seven 
houses, three of which are Karen, and 
the wives of the residents in two others 
are also Karen, the remainder being 
Burman. Had some conversation with 
the people, who seem disposed to listen ; 
but as it was late and Saturday night, 
and we had for some time been walking 
ankle deep in mud and water, and were 
foot-sore and weary, a change of apparel 
and dinner were sought, and that repose 
which the weary need. Ths was one of 
the most fatiguing day’s travel I ever had 
in the jungle; and though, judging from 
the time travelled, we are only about 25 
miles from home, twice that distance 
might have been walked with more ease 
oa an ordinary American road. 

Lord’s day, Jan. 29.— Assembled the 
people of the village, or all we could, 
and, after reading a portion of the Bible, 
preached to them of salvation through 
Jesus Christ. Had a most attentive and 
interesting congregation, who seemed 
glad to hear: and, from the inquiries 
being to the point, we would hope some 
good impressions were made. There was 
no cavilling nor appearance of a wish to 
get away from the truth, so often found 
among Burmese. 

I had a small bundle of tracts, and 
after services, distributed to all who wish- 
ed, and who could read. I was surprised 
to find one among the number of appli- 
cants, a Burmese female, who, on receiv- 
ing her book, soon had a group of women 

around her, to whom she was reading it. 
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Returning tothe zayat, we had Karen 
worship, as our people with us are all 
Karens. In the evening, went to the 
village and had services again, in the 
porch of a Burman’s house. A very 
good attendance. 


A fine landscape. 


30.— The little stream on which the 
village of Palatis situated, is strown with 
boulders of granite, which indicated that 
they had not travelled far. A walk of 
fifteen minutes brought us toa most mag- 
nificent cascade now, but in the rains, 
a roaring waterfall. Clambering up the 
sides about a hundred feet, we stood on 
the rock over which the water rushes, 
and commanded a view of the Sitang- 
valley on the west, as far as the eye 
could reach ; just being able, in the dis- 
tance, to see the breakers on the sands 
of the eastern shores of the noble Sitang, 
where it is nearly thirty miles across, 
and up whose bay the waters rush at 
spring tides with fearful rapidity. Here 
is said to exist the most fearful bore in the 
world. Some who have been sent to make 
surveys of the river declare it to be at times 
from 20 to 30 ft. perpendicular, and that 
no ship could stand before it. 

Between us and the river is one vast 
paddy plain, dotted here and there with 
rows of low trees, which show nullahs up 
which the tidal waters flow; and with 
here and there what, in America, would 
be called farm villages, where the culti- 
vators reside. The great mass of the 
present inhabitants are Karens, or, at 
least, all the information thus far gained 
is that only here and there are to be 
found Burmans. If the population was 
not more dense formerly than it appears 
to be at present, the numbers have been 
very much overrated. 

Here are plains, capable of supporting 
at least half a million of beings, with only 
now and then a paddy field under culti- 
vation. The prospect now is, that its 
former races will give way to foreigners, 
or those from the other coast in India, 
very many of whom are cultivators 
around Maulmain. 
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But to return to the rocks on which we 
stand. Hereisa pool of some size, from 
whose overflowings the cascade is formed, 
and its bed is coarse gneiss, standing ver- 
tically, surrounded by very coarse gran- 
ite. Some 15 or 20 feet higher up, is an 
immense granite boulder, which seems, 
from its position, ready at any moment, 
when the mountain torrent shall so will, 
to slide from its resting place with all the 
ease and grace of a new ship on its first 
launch, down into the plain below. This 
boulder, from one aspect, very much re- 
sembles a huge ship without masts, and 
its prow is on the edge of the precipice. 
It may be some 25 or 30 feet across it ; 
and on its centre is erected a pagoda bear- 
ing the marksof age. On inquiry for 
the name of this pagoda, we were informed 
that it was called“ the rock ship pagoda.” 

To the north of us only a few miles, on 
one of the highest peaks of the mountain, 
is another pagoda, called “ Sen-Keyke,” 
whose summit must be at least 2000 feet 
above the plain below. All the rocks on 
this side of the mountain areeither gran- 
ite or gneiss; and when the streams 
dry up, the wells furnish the only water, 
which is miserable and scanty. 

From the fruit trees that are met with 
at the base of the mountain, indications 
are given of a once numerous population, 
whose places now know them no more. 

In our travels to-day, fellin with a car- 
avan on their way to Maulmain from the 
neighborhood of Sitang city. They were 
cooking their rice, and we stopped and 
had the privilege of preaching to them 
the gospel. An elderly man of the com- 
pany seemed much interested, with whom 
we had considerable conversation in the 
hearing of all— But we parted, to meet 
no more, perhaps, until we meet at the 
last day. 

Baptism of five candidates. 

We arrived at the Karen village of 
our search, about half past 10 A. M. 
Found a temporary zayat in the village 
prepared for us, and soon after noon, an 
assembly convened for worship. After 
a discourse, five candidates were exam- 
ined for admission to the church and 
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received, and as the sun was sinking be- 
yond the plain, we followed the bed of a 
stream on broken granite about a mile, 
where we found a baptistery in a rocky 
waterfall, where Mr. Whitaker baptized 
the five candidates. 

In the evening the zayat was well 
filled, and I addressed the people from 
the words of David, “I set the Lord 
always before me.” In this neighborhood 
or its vicinity are about sixty members 
of our churches. Some of them were 
formerly from Burmah Proper, and were 
now on their return, or would settle down 
on these plains. As there is now the 
same freedom here which they could have 
in Amherst province, there seemed a 
reasonableness in their wishing to get 
back to their old homes and kindred in 
Burmah. 


31.— Left the village of Sahgyen, and 
after crossing the Kadike river at a fork 
where once stood a Burman village, 
arrived in the evening at a Karen village 
of thirty houses, with numerous buffaloes. 
The posts of the houses of the village 
just spoken of are standing, and show 
that the place has not been long aban- 
doned. It is said the Burman headman 
drove off the vilagers, destroyed two 
good bridges over the streams, and aban- 
doned the place, on the advance of the 
English up the Sitang. Hundreds of 
acres, yea thousands of paddy land have 
thus been abandoned to the tall grass of 
these prairies. 

In the evening had Karen worship, on 
the ground, where a goodly number 
assembled. Here we found indications 
of the influence of idolatry, as many of 
the people here are Boodhists, and for 
them the gospel seems to have no charm. 

Here was a large village, with plenty 
of children, but no school, nor even one 
resident to point the people to the God 
of their fathers. An assistant occasion- 
ally visits them, and we hope to see this 
wilderness yet bear blossoms and fruit. 

Feb. 1.—In order to be able to attend 
the association next week, we were forced 
to foreyo an intended visit to Belin and 
its neighboring villages. So we turned 
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our faces southward and eastward, cross- 
ing over the granite mountains, into a 
very pretty valley, some three to five 
miles across, whose waters we found to 
tlow into the Sitang river, far to the north 
ofus. This valley, though narrow, may 
be some twenty or thirty miles in length, 
and patches of cultivation indicate that 
it must have villages on its borders. 
Soon after crossing over to the moun- 
tains on the east of the plain, we came 
to a Toungthoo village of 21 houses, 
with a neat new zayat. Here were sev- 
eral people making salt, by evaporating 
the water obtained after passing through 
the earth of the plain, placed in very 
rude leeches. Near by was a Karen 
village of 10 houses, which we visited, 
but it being near midday, only a few peo- 
ple were at home, and all these were wo- 
men and children. This afternoon passed 
a Shan village of ten houses, and in the 
evening encamped under a bower of 
bamboos, in a Karen village of ten houses. 
The range of mountains on the east of 
where we now are seem composed of 
quartz, quartzose sand-stone and a little 
clay slate, but no appearance of granite. 
In some places on the plain, laterite crops 
out, as is seen near Maulmain, Amherst 
and Tavoy. The waters of all the streams 
thus far, on our whole route, have either 
a northern or western direction, and 
empty into the Sitang. 
Kyoung among Karens. 

Feb. 2.— Found a Karen village in 
the mountains to-day, as we crossed over 
to the head waters of streams that empty 
into the Salwen. Our road to-day was 


very bad, up and down the spurs of moun- | 


tains, where the bamboos were often so 
long that stooping was necessary, and the 
road or path strewed with broken and 
rolling sand stones, on the edge of ravines. 
At length we came out upon a plain, 
near a Toungthoo village; and near six 
P. M., spread our blankets in a zayat at 
a Pwo village, half a day’s journey from 
Martaban, — where we passed the night, 
with a kyoung and two priests in close 
proximity. This is the first kyoung I 
have ever found supported by Karens. 
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The priests are Burmans, but the pupils 
are Karens. Here are the greatest num- 
ber of acres covered with pine apples I 
ever saw, except near Rangoon. 

Feb. 3.— Visited the kyoung, furnished 
the priests with some tracts, and had 
conversation, all very courteous, but our 
message was evidently unwelcome. After 
breakfast, and commending them all to 
the care of Him who rules over all, we 
left ; and after travelling in a very hot sun, 
arrived home about half past 2, P. M. 
From this tour we learned, 1. that the 
Burmese are not now as numerous in 
Martaban, if ever they were, as has been 
generally supposed. 2. That the Karens 
are far more numerous, and cultivators 
of low-land paddy. 3. That the people, 
whether Pwo or Sgau Karens, Shans or 
Toungthoos, are more mixed up with 
the Burmans, and have intermarried; 
and national distinctions are less marked 
than was the case twenty yearsago. 4. 
That, as a mass, these people are toa great 
extent accessible to gospel truth, through 
the medium of the Burmese language 
only. —And that very many, of all these 
nations, read the Burmese language. 

After the association meetings are 
over, Providence permitting, we purpose 
to make another tour, taking in another 
section of country, to the north and east 
of where we now have been; and to find, 
if we can, people to whom the gospel has 
not as yet been preached. 

RANGOON. 
LETTERS FROM DR. DAWSON. 
Joy and Sorrow. 

Rangoon, Dec. 20, 1853.—Since the 
date of my last letter to you, we have 
continued to receive mingled joys and 
sorrows, at the hands of our heavenly 
Father —joy, at the thought that the 
great work of conversion is steadily pro- 
gressing in our midst, and sorrow, that 
we are called upon to mourn the loss by 
death of another of our missionary sisters. 

Mrs. Harris, late of the Maulmain Ka- 
ren mission, died at Shwaygyeen, Nov. 
25. But ber death we mourn not, as 


those without hope! Ler spirit is in heav- 
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en. “The promised rest is as close to 
those who fall in heathen Burmah,” as 
the lament -d Judson once remarked, “ as 
to those who fall in Christian America.” 


Baptism of a Boodhist priest. 

Last week, three very interesting can- 
didates for baptism were examined by the 
church and received. They are of mixed 
extraction, partly Shan and partly Bur- 
mese. They had travelled some distance 
to meet the teachers of whom they had 
heard, and were delighted to have an op- 
portunity to recount the dealings of God 
with their souls. In their village-home 
they first heard the gospel, not from any 
missionary who had visited them, for none 
had ever gone there, but from an intelli- 
gent convert, who had been baptized in 
Rangoon a short time before, belonging to 
their own native place. After receiving 
the ordinance of baptism from the venera- 
ble native pastor, Ko Tha-a, these “ lambs 
of the flock” went on their way rejoicing, 
as did the eunuch of old. But the most 
remarkable case which has perhaps yet 
occurred in the history of our missions in 
Burmah, is the baptism of a Boodhist 
priest, who has lately abandoned his idol- 
atry, has experienced a saving change of 
heart, and, after sustaining a most satis- 
factory examination before the church, 
was the day before yesterday immersed 
in his priestly robes. Surrounded by a 
company of disciples, it was truly a most 
thrilling scene, to witness the priest of 
Gaudama, presenting himself in his yel- 
low garments, and asking for Christian 
baptism. The attention of the bystand- 
ers, who thronged around the door and 
windows at the time of his examination, 
was intense. It was certainly a very hu- 
miliating blow at Boodhism, to see one 
of its professed defenders and advocates 
publicly renouncing it before them, and 
they appeared so to feel it. He expressed 
his unqualified belief, that it was all wick- 
ed and wrong, and that Christianity, or 
“the new religion,” was the only true re- 
ligion in the world, having the true God 
for its author. The truth thus stood tri- 
umphant in the person of one of their own 
poongyees. Such an act and such a con- 
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fession, under the Burmese government, 
would have cost the man his head. But, 
thanks to a gracious Providence, the pow- 
er of the despot is now broken. There 
is none to hurt or make the disciple afraid 
in matters of religion and conscience. 
Narrative of the Boodhist Priest. 
The history of this converted priest is 
briefly as follows. It is illustrative of 
Burmese character. Some months ago, 
while in charge of a monastery in the 
country, hearing of the existence of the 
indigent hospital in Rangoon, and suffer- 
ing as he was from a disease of the eyes, 
he concluded he would visit it to obtain 
relief. He came in company with several 
persons who were his personal relatives, 
though the priests, as a body, disown all 
family ties, or relationship. But, contrary 
to the rules of the priesthood, which for- 
bid its members sleeping out of the ky- 
oungs at night, he soon took up his abode 
in the hospital-building, where his eyes 
were treated and speedily benefited. 
Meanwhile, religious instruction was im- 
parted to him, and he was encouraged to 
attend the services of the sanctuary on 
the Sabbath. For a time, he seemed to 
grow harder and more indifferent to the 
claims of the gospel upon him. Though at- 
tentive and respectful, asa listener to the 
“ glad tidings,” he would smile at the ef- 
forts made to convince him that Gaudama 
was an impostor, and his system a refuge 
of lies. The chief absorbing idea with 
him was, “ What shall I eat and what 
shall I drink, and wherewithal shall I be 
clothed?” And very frequently he ad- 
vanced these things as his reasons for re- 
maining in the priestly office. He was 
honest in saying, “that he had a kyoung, 
he had respect, and he had food, by 
wearing the yellow robes, and in order to 
get merit by it the people sometimes wor- 
shipped him. His religion therefore, was 
good. Who could expect him to fling 
away all these enjoyments, and become 
a poor man, to be despised by his friends, 
and hated by his relatives ?” Unbound- 
ed selfishness seemed to be the great 
characteristic of all his thoughts and feel- 
ings, and he was but too true an example 
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of the whole race of Boodhist poongyees. 
The benevolence and self-denial required 
by the laws of Christ, were to hima 
« stumbling block,” which his convictions 
denied. Into the very nature of Bur- 
mese society the doctrine of “merit” is 
so woven, that a disinterested act of 
kindness is to them among the things 
which are impossible. As cause is to its 
effect, so is a good deed to its reward. 
In all cases the object with them is the 
reward. Ilence one of Gaudama’s max- 
ims is, “ Do good, and you will receive 
good.” Whilst the converse of the propo- 
sition, they hold to be equally true and 
certain, —“ Do evil, and you will receive 
evil.” During the period he was an 
inquirer, he had conversations with all 
the Burmese missionaries who have been 
here. Brn. Stevens, Kincaid’and Ingalls, 
and Ko Tha-a, have, one and all, talked 
with him, besides two or three of the native 
assistants.* Gradually, as his mind be- 
came enlightened, his opinions altered, 
till finally he gave up all hold on the 
world, and all undue anxiety for its con- 
cerns. His conversion he attributes to 
a dream which woke him one night in 
“a fit of terror,” and drove him to his 
knees. He prayed, and felt choked. An 
inexpressible load was realized, as rest- 
ing upon his heart. He was oppressed 
and cast Cown by a conflict within. Soon, 
however, all these dreadful feelings, he 
says, passed away, and were followed by 
a burst of joy. He had fastened his 
hopes and expectations on Christ. He 
could not sleep any more that night, but 
lay awake, thinking of the goodness of 
God to him, of his wonderful deliverance 
from the penalt: of sin, and of his more 
wonderful acceptance through the grace 
which is in Christ Jesus. He is now 
prepared, he says, so far as strength is 
given to him from on high, tobear any 
thing for the sake of his Saviour, —sick- 
ness, poverty, scorn and persecution, and 
even death itself. The occurrence of the 
conversion and baptism of this “ Boodhist 
priest,” whose yellow robes were thrown 
off at the baptismal waters, will mark 


* Dr. Peck and Mr. Granger have also seen him, I 
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hereafter a deeply interesting period in 
the history of the Rangoon mission. The 
circumstance too, is rendered doubly 
memorable by the fact that a “ Mai-thee- 
lah,” or Boodhist nun,* was baptized on 
the same occasion. 


The blind preacher. 

Two other candidates for the ordinance, 
who were received by the church last 
week, expect to be baptized next Sun- 
day. One of these men is resident of a 
village called, “ Thee-zet,” situated on 
the banks of the Irrawadi, below Mea- 
day. A blind man in that village, who 
was baptized many years ago by Mr. 
Brown, when on his way up to Ava, is 
the preacher from whom one of the 
present applicants for baptism first heard 
the gospel. Thus, amid the gross dark- 
ness which has there prevailed, a little 
glimmering light has been shining, and 
the “blind preacher of Thee-zet” will 
also have jewels in the crown of his re- 
joicing, at the coming of the day of the 
Lord. 


A good man departed. 

Amid the mercies which have thus 
been vouchsafed to the mission, it is 
necessary to cast a passing glance at an 
afflicting event which occurs in the pic- 
ture. The Rangoon Burmese church 
has just lost by death one of its best and 
most eflicient members. The memory 
of Ko-Soon-Shay, for such was the de- 
ceased brother’s name, will long be cher- 
ished by all who knew him. He was 
exemplary in his conduct, active as a 
Christian, and benevolent to a degree 
which is seldom seen in an Asiatic 
convert. 

By birth and parentage, he was a 
Shan. While yet a youth, his parents 
settled in this province; but they knew 
nothing of Christianity. The deceased 
had been himself a believer for about ten 
years, but was baptized only a year ago. 
Taking a deep interest in the rising gene- 
ration, he established a school for the 

* The Boodhist nuns assume the vows of chastity 


poverty and servitude. They shave their heads like 
the priests, and dress in white robes. The service 


think, occupying a chair at meeting on Sunday. 


they perform is for the priests. 
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benefit of the heathen children in his 
neighborhood; and, though possessed of 
very moderate means, he supported the 
teacher out of his own resources. He 
died at the age of 55, and has left a widow 
and two orphans to mourn his death. 


A plot foiled—Assassination. 


The foreign population of Rangoon 
have reason for devout gratitude to God, 
for their protection and escape from an 
insurrectionary movement which had 
threatened to upheave this whole commu- 
nity. A number of rebellious individuals 
had formed a conspiracy to assault and re- 
take the Dagon pagoda, and destroy the 
European guard stationed upon it; after 
which, a gun on its battery was to be fired 
off, as “ a signal ” for a general rising of the 
people, and massacre of all the foreigners 
in the place. Providentially, the plot 
was discovered, and communicated to 
the authorities, 36 hours before the time 
arranged for carrying it into effect. 
The clearest evidence was adduced of 
the fact of the plot, by a party who was 
to be an actor in the treacherous move- 
ment. The ringleaders were seized and 
placed in jail, and the police strengthened 
throughout the town ; guards were posted 
at different exposed points, and the en- 
tire military garrison was kept under 
arms the whole of onenight. The eighth 
day of the waning of the moon, “ Ta- 
soung-mong,” or the morning of Nov. 23, 
was the time appointed for perpetrating 

the murderous revolt. If the conspiracy 
had succeeded, the principal man con- 
cerned in it was immediately to be pro- 
claimed Viceroy, or Burmese governor of 
Rangoon. But no sane person could be- 
lieve that it would succeed, beyond the 
temporary mischief and murder which 
might have resulted from it, in the face of a 
military force of 3000 men. It wasa bold, 
but wicked thought; and one hardly 
knows which is wisest, to feel contempt, 
or pity for its originator. 

A very tragical and mysterious outrage 
has just terminated the career of Capt. 
Thomas Latter, the deputy Commissioner 
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the other day, that a few mornings before 
he was found dead in his bed, and, upon 
examination, five stabs were discovered 
on his person, and his throat was cut clear 
across. As usual in all similar cases, a va- 
riety of rumors are abroad. One places 
it at the door of the king of Ava ; another 
attributes it to persons who had been in- 
jured, or punished without cause by the 
deceased; and others to still more ques- 
tionable conduct. However, the assassin, 
or assassins remain undetected, and up to 
the present time, the “horrible affair” 
continues a perfect mystery. 

The Electric Telegraph in Burmah. 

Lord Dalhousie, the governor general 
of India, arrived here in the steamer 
*‘ Zenobia,” on the 14th inst. After mak- 
ing a stay of two days in this place, he 
proceeded on Saturday last, in an accom- 
modation flat, iu tow of the river steamer 
“ Nerbudda,” up to Prome. He expects 
to spénd seven days at Prome, three 
days at Meaday, and on his return, a 
week in Rangoon. From here he pro- 
ceeds to Amherst, and then touches at 
Bassein, on his way back to Calcutta 
His lordship’s visit will be fruitful of good 
to this whole province. He is a man of 
large mind, of large heart and benevolent 
sympathies, and is deebly imbued with 
the progressive spirit of the age. One of 
the objects of his visit to Prome is to 
arrange for the establishment of a line of 
electric telegraph from that city, via Arra- 
can, to Calcutta. This great “ boon” to 
the new territory, will be an enduring 
monument of the liberality of bis admin- 
istration toward the people of Burmah. 
For some weeks past the country 
around Rangoon has been ina very un 
settled state, owing to the depredations 
committed by lawless bands, who rob 
and plunder everywhere they go. A 
detachment of the local Pegu infantry, 
under Captain Nuthall, was sent to break 
them up. He did good service in cap- 
turing a few of them and scattering the 
rest. But the Karens, the poor Karens, 
have come in for a share of the blame 
of these proceedings. An accusation 


at Prome. Intelligence was received 


against the Karens (they were not Chris- 
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tians) was sent up to the Commissioner ; 
but on investigation it was found to be 
utterly untrue. Ife not only acquitted 
them, but complimented them for their 
honesty and peaceable habits. The report 
that they were mixed up in the prevail- 
ing robberies was fabricated against them 
by some ill-disposed Burmese. The timid 
Karens have thus nothing to fear from 
their present rulers. They will get just- 
ice, which formerly was denied them. 
Improvements in Rangoon. 

In Rangoon, the improvements which 
are now in progress seem to throw every 
thing intoa sort of transition state. The 
plan approved for a new town is in course 
of prosecution. Houses are brushed 
away by the hundred ; roads are being 
opened up in every direction ; a canal is 
being dug, trees felled, and other public 
works are in the hands of the engineers, 
But the community and the authorities 
do not seem to pulltogether. There is a 
difficulty existing between them in refer- 
ence to the price of the land. Town lots 
have been partitioned off, and put up for 
sale by auction; but the people have en- 
tered into a league among themselves not 
topurchase. The price fixed for the lots is 
considered far too high; the taxes im- 
posed are exorbitant ; and the conditions 
of the purchase are scarcely practicable. 

The authorities made several ineffect- 
ual attempts to sell, and after being out 
a number of days on the ground, with 
hammer in hand, the auctioneers were 
obliged toshut upshop. The remedy for 
all this lies in one stroke of the pen from 
the governor general, to reduce prices 
and offer more liberal terms. An appeal 
from the merchants is before him on the 
subject. 

A fire occurred in the town four nights 
ago, and very nearly destroyed the house 
occupied by Mr. Kincaid. One of the 
new streets cuts through a part of this 
building, and will, I fear, seriously dam- 
age it. This house was bought from Mr. 
Kincaid, by desire of the Deputation, on 
account of the mission; and at their re- 
quest also, an application has been for- 


warded to the commissioner, asking for 
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the site asa chapellot. The application, 
I am inclined to think, will be granted, 
and the lot will be exempt from taxation. 
A suitable brick house will have to be 
built on the site within two years, failing 
in which condition, the ground will be re- 
sumed by the government. Provision 
will need to be made for the erection of 
this building, though I have no doubt that 
a portion of the necessary funds could be 
procured by an appeval for public aid. 
The house, when finished, can be used 
both for Burmese and English services ; 
but I would strongly advise that no ar- 
rangement be ever made for converting it 
into a residence for a mission-family. 
Let the building be known as a “ chapel,” 
and used solely and expressly for that 
object. It will require more time, and 
much care, in the selection of sites for the 


| permanent residences of the family or fam- 
lilies, which the Executive Committee 
may design to keep at this station. No 
supernumerary houses ought to be allowed, 
and none should be built, without the 
most careful and deliberate survey. 

The cholera, I regret to say, has once 
more appeared in this section of the prov- 
ince, and carried many to a premature 
grave. It seems to be ofa very malignant 
type, and produces death in a very 
brief period. With the exception of 
Mrs. Vinton, who is now i!l with an attack 
of dysentery, all the other members of the 
mission, are, I am happy to report, in the 
enjoyment of a fair measure of health. 
Mrs. V. is better, and I trust in afew 
days, will be all right agai. 


Burning of the Mission House. 


Feb. 16, 1854.—I1 thus early resume 
my pen, to convey to you the painful in- 
telligence of the destruction by fire, on 
Sunday morning last, of the mission- 
house in this place. This house, or the 
one which stood on the same site and was 
known as the “ Bri ish residency,” we 
occupied before the war. It had been re- 
built by Mr.Kincaid, and was purchased by 
desire of the Deputation for the Rangoon 
Burman mission; and when destroyed 
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was tenanted by Mr. Ingalls and fam- 
ily. A fire, said to be the work of an 
incendiary, broke out up the street, and 
swept rapidly down, so that there was 
barely time to move Mr. Ingalls’ property 
out of the building, before the sparks fell 
thickly upon it, and, by astrong wind 
that was then blowing, a blaze was soon 
lighted up at the same moment in several 
spots. The roof was very much parched 
by a hot sun, which we have had here for 
a week or so past ; and being composed 
of reed mats and palm leaves, as nearly 
all houses are in this country, it burned 
like so much dry stubble, with great read- 
ness. About thirty houses and huts were 
thus reduced to ashes in the course of an 
hour. 

Anelectrical apparatus and some other 
small articles, which were overlooked in 
the hurry of moving the things belonging 
to Mr. I., were destroyed. Twice during 
its occupancy by Mr. Kincaid, it was 
near being burned down, by the approach 
of fires from different quarters. Though 
smoked and very much blackened by the 
fire, the brick walls of the house are still 
standing, and can by a little repairing, be 
made available for a temporary residence. 
The entire floor was consumed. 


Importance of Fire-Proof Buildings. 

After the new streets are laid out by 
the surveyor, it will be necessary to com- 
mence in earnest with permanent fire- 
proof buildings, for a chapel and a mis- 
sion house, which it is proposed to erect 
in that locality, and thus provide against 
the contingency of future fires. 

In Burmah, fires are a source of con- 
stant alarm to the people, by day and by 
night, during the continuance of the dry 
season, from November to May, which is 
just half of every year. The expense of 
at once constructing fire-proof buildings 
for our missionary operations in this town, 
will be more than saved in five years, by 
the security of the property and houses 
which would be otherwise destroyed in 
that period. Here the mission cannot 
spreai itself, if it would, as it has done in 
Maulwain, in isolated situations, because 
of the high price charged by the govern- 
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ment forthe land. It must build right 
up along side of other establishments 
or houses, and hence the great risk 
from fire, and the importance of now 
arranging for buildings, which shall be 
exempt, if possible, in the future, from 
that class of frequently recurring acci- 
dents. The present seems to be the time 
to devise “ways and means” to meet 
these objects; for next dry season the 
brethren must work. 

Iam happy to inform you that our 
greatly esteemed and valued Christian 
and Baptist brother, Col. David Russell, 
has just arrived, with his regiment, in 
Rangoon. He is commanding officer of 
her Majesty’s 84th, and has been long 
known at Maulmain, where he was bap- 
tized, as a liberal supporter of missions. 
By his munificence the English Baptist 
Missionary Society were enabled to com- 
mence a mission at Madras, and, if I 
greatly mistake not, he is still, under God, 
its principalsupporter. The cause of pure 
religion in Burmah will be materially 
strengthened by his return to this coast. 
Quite a number of his men are Baptists. 

Public Disquiet. 

The political aspect of this recently 
annexed province is less encouraging at 
present than it was four months ago. 
Then, a comparative degree of quiet, ex- 
cept for the occasional depredations of 
dacoits, seemed to be enjoyed throughout 
the whole of Pegu. Now, armed bands 
or bodies of Burmese troops from the up- 
per country are attacking the English 
posts, and committing much mischief at 
different points. Ata place near Toung- 
00, a skirmish has recently occurred in 
which an English officer and five sepoys 
were killed, and another oflicer was 
wounded. 

On the 28th of January, Mr. Van Me- 
ter, ina note just received, describes the 
whole district of Bassein as in a state of 
insurrection. Several villages had been 
attacked, and one or two head men car- 
ried off, by parties of armed Burmese. 
The annexation, therefore, of the remain- 
ing portion of the empire is only “ a ques- 


tion of time.” The infatuated prince and 
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men in authority at Ummerapoora, which 
is now the capital of the kingdom, are 
rapidly filling up the measure of their 
iniquity. This will lead to their over- 
throw, and the subversion of the whole 
Burman state, as distinctly announced 
by the governor-general of India in his 
proclamation of Dec. 20, 1852. It is not 
the reigning king who desires another 
war with the English, but his brother, the 
heir apparent to the throne. This young 
prince is as rash and fool-hardy, as the 
king is considerate and temperate in his 
language and conduct; and in the man- 
agement of the affairs of the country, the 
people consider him the kindest and best 
sovereign they have had within the last 
halfcentury. Upon his ability, therefore, 
to restrain the turbulence of the prince 
depend the integrity and safety of his 
now diminished kingdom. 


LETTER FROM MR. KINCAID, 
Spirit of inquiry. 


Rangoon, Nov. 29, 1853.—I am intend- 
ing to be in Prome before the end of the 
year, and br. Simons will go with me. It 
is hard for me to break away from this 
people, especially as there is so much earn- 
est inquiry, and so many urgent invita- 
tions to visit and preach in the towns and 
villages around Rangoon.— At no former 
period has there been so large a number 
of earnest inquirers after truth, and such 
clear indications of divine influence. 
Since July, 1852, we have baptized over 
440, redeemed from heathenism, in Ran- 
goon; 54 of these are Burmans, and 
nearly all of them heads of families. — A 
few days since, two men from a village 
20 miles off came to tell us they had 
found peace in believing, and one of 
them, the village chief. Noone who 
heard them could doubt their faith in 
Christ. They report twenty families, 
who have turned to the Lord. One of 
these men has spent most of his time for 
a month past in reading the word of God, 
and explaining the way of life to the 
other families, and God has blessed the 
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proclamation. His heart was full to 
overflowing, and he became God's min- 
ister. The Holy Spirit is moving on the 
hearts of the people. Another chief of 
a village on the sea-coast has come and 
been baptized, and many others in the 
same place are receiving the word of God 
gladly. Every month the field is growing 
larger, as the gospel is sounded out. 
“The Lord’s hand is not shortened.” 
Burmans can be saved, as well as Karens. 
It is only a sense of duty that induces 
me to go up the country, and I cannot 
feel satisfied to stop short of Ava. It 
may be duty to stop short for a time; it 
seems to be so, just now, as there are no 
men to labor in the cities and villages 
below Meaday. Were there men for 
this work, I would go at once to Ava; 
and if war comes, let it come. My hope 
is that the Lord will raise up men of 
power and faith to preach to the hearts 
and consciences of their countrymen. 
The gospel surely has lost none of its 
power. What we need is, men who 
feel it. 
New churches — Preaching, 


Br. Vinton has just returned from a 
long tour among the villages across the 
country as far as Henthaday, visiting 
churches and heathen villages, and 
everywhere has been thronged. Three 
new Karen churches have been formed 

In Prome and the neighboring cities 
and villages are numerous Karens. I 
wish to take up two Karen assistants to 
begin work at once. In like manner br. 
Vinton should have one or two Burman 
assistants, as he is constantly passing 
through Burman villages. He himself 
will soon be able to preach in Burman 
as well as Karen. Let us honor the 
preaching department, for it is the Lord’s 
plan for saving men. 

Some of our recent converts will, I 
trust, become ministers of the New Tes- 
tament. Let us pray the Lord of the 
harvest to raise up laborers. Br. Ingalle 
is delighted with this field of labor, and 
I rejoice that he has come. Br. Dawson. 
as you will learn, remains with him for 


the present. 
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The country above Henthaday is still 
in a very disturbed state, and will be so 
till the strong holds of robber chieftains 
are broken up. No boats can pass along 
the river without an armed escort. In 
January, they will be broken up, there 
can be no doubt. It is firmly believed 
that the court of Ava encourages and 
directs these robber chiefs, and that, in- 
stead of levying contributions on the 
people, they rob and spoil all who do not 
come under their control. The breth- 
ren in Maulmain have recently ordained 
a pastor for the Burman church,—a man 
everyway qualified for the office. We 
are anxious to find men suitable for the 
pastoral oflice for the two churches of 
Rangoon and Kambet. The venerable 
pastor Ko A desires an assistant. I am 
sorry to say the cholera is now severe 
in Toung-oo. So far, we are all pre- 
served alive; and I trust it is to labor 
in the Lord’s vineyard. Pray for us, 
that we may care for the souls of this 
people to whom we are sent. May the 
Lord bless and guide you in all your de- 
liberations. 


BASSEIN. 
LETTER FROM MR. VAN METER, 
Prevalence of small-pox. 


Bassein, Dec. 13, 1853.—I had ex- 
pected to be away among the Karen 
villages long before now; but here we 
are still, and with the prospect of having 
to remain here at least two or three 
weeks longer. The small-pox, you know, 
is always at home in this country, and 
this year seems to be more prevalent 
than usual. For although we cannot say 
that it has been raging with epidemic 
violence, still we hear of its prevalence 
on all sides, and many of the Karens 
have been carried off by it. 

A very violent case, which has since 
proved fatal, happened in our own house 
a short time since. A boy who, with the 
consent of his mother, had engaged to 
stay with us for several years, was taken 
suddenly ill three weeks since, with what 
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proved to be the worst form of small-pox. 
And as we have no outbuildings in con- 
nection with the small bamboo house in 
which we are now living, he had to be in 
the house until at least the fifth day, 
when it was seen beyond all doubt that 
he had the small-pox, and he was re- 
moved immediately. But during that 
time, we, the children, and other Karens 
who were with us, and had not been in 
any way protected, were very much ex- 
posed. These last wanted to leave at 
once, and did leave us very shortly, in 
order to secure themselves by inocula- 
tion. 

We were very anxious, of course, 
about the children, and, after advising 
with the doctor, concluded to have them 
inoculated as soon as practicable. 

This could not be allowed, however, 
as he informed us, inside the stockade. 
Another difficulty arose from the fact 
that the younger of our little girls was 
then suffering from the mumps. Our only 
alternative was to send away the elder 
to the kyoung, to undergo the operation 
with br. Beecher’s child and several Ka- 
rens who were waiting there very anx- 
iously for inoculation. 

Two young men, who came in about a 
week ago in order to accompany me in 
my boat, since hearing of the death 
of the boy above mentioned, on the 9th 
inst., have returned to be inoculated. 
They had both been vaccinated some 
years since; but there is a prevalent 
opinion among the natives that vaccina- 
tion is comparatively useless in this coun- 
try. You will see also, by an article in 
a recent number of the “Friend of 
India,” that there are grounds for doubt 
in regard to the protection afforded by 
vaccination in this climate. It is there 
stated that of 27,767, who had been in- 
oculated, only three were subsequently 
attacked. And on the other hand, that 
of 25 Europeans, who had been vaccin- 
ated, 20 died of this fearful disease. 

We are now waiting for a few days 
until the pustules on our litile girl are 
ripe enough to be broken, when we in- 
tend to undergo the operation ourselves, 
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and to give it to the other two children. 
The boy, however, is very young; but 
we hope he will have it so much the 
more lightly. 

This has been the principal cause of 
our detention ; but the time has not been 
misimproved, as we have had consider- 
able to do in the way of getting timber, 
superintending sawyers, and making 
other preparations for building. 

After we have got fairly through with 
inoculation, we hope there will be no 
further hindrance to our spending the 
greater part of this cold season away from 
Bassein. We may be hindered, how- 
ever, by building, as it will be of the ut- 
most importance for us to have a good 
shelter, if possible, before the next rains. 
The question is still unsettled, as to the 
removal of the station. Even now, how- 
ever, the Karens who come in, although 
very anxious to have us go and visit their 
villages, seem very doubtful about our 
going out so soon, as they say it is quite 
wet yet, and the paddy-fields and other 
low places will not be dry for a month or 
so to come. Still I do not think this 
would prevent us from going out at once, 
as we could select the most safe and ac- 
cessible locations for our early visits. 

We heard only yesterday of the death 
of another of the Sgau preachers, Nai- 
Ya. He has been sick for along time, and 
we were in a measure prepared for the 
sad intelligence. 

Tau-Lau, one of the elder Pwo preach- 
ers, has been with us for the few last days. 
He has now at length fixed on a location, 
in Pau Dau, where he labored formerly. 
Another of the Pwo preachers, who, since 
the war, has been living near Bassein, is 
now about to go back again to his former 
field, which is some distance beyond his 
present stopping-place. We have not 
yet heard definitely of the movements of 
the missionaries who have so recently 
gone forth. Twelve Pwos were baptized 
a few days since, in a Sgau village about 
one day distant. 


Assam. — Letter from Mrs. Brown. 


ASSAM. 
LETTER FROM MRS, BROWN. 
Close of the old Year — Revival 
influences. 

Sibsagor, Jan. 8, 1854.—The last few 
weeks have been a season of unusual in- 
terest with us at Sibsagor; and we have, 
I am thankful to say, entered upon the 
new year under much more favorable 
circumstances than we did the last. The 
Holy Spirit has been hovering over us for 
some weeks ;— with no unusual noise or 
excitement, but a gentle descent, causing 
heart-searchings among the members of 
the church, and here and there a case of 
deep conviction and hopeful conversion 
among sinners. Our little church has 
been revived and backsliders restored; 
and we are now in the midst of a precious 
revival. There are four candidates for 
baptism, — three, pupils of my little 
school, the other a young man, a work- 
,man in the printing oflice, who had long 

been nearly given over as a hardened 
And it was some time after he be- 
_gan to speak in our meetings, before any- 
body would believe that he was not play- 
_ing the hypocrite as before. But he is at 
length so changed that there can be but 
little reason to doubt that his has been a 
genuine work of conversion. Among the 
inquirers are two old ladies, — one, the 
,mother of Than, the young man just 
spoken of; and they are mother and bro- 
ther to Hupahi, one of my pupils who 
was baptized with the B:imuni, Kunti’s 
mother, more than a yearago. The influ- 
ence these Christian girls have over their 
heathen relatives is surprising. The 
other old lady is the mother of our dear, 
departed brother Batiram. She is a 
strong-minded, sensible woman, but has, 
till very lately, manifested the most bitter 
hatred towards the Christians and the 
Christian religion, — refusing to live in 
the same house with her son or any of his 
family ; and since his death, she has mani- 
fested a most unreconciled spirit, that the 
Lord should remove the stay and staff of 
her old age. One day when she came to 
see me, some weeks ago, the very picture 
of distress was in her countenance. 
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After trying to direct her mind to the 
comforts and consolations which the 
Christian religion affords under every 
affliction, I asked her if she prayed? 
“ Pray !” said she, “ what is there for me 
to pray for? I get nothing but trouble 
and sorrow here. The Lord has taken 
away my son, my beloved son, who had 
promised to take care of me in my old 
age; and if I pray at all, it is 
that he will take me also.” Here 
she gave vent to her feelings in a flood of 
tears. Her health is very poor, so that it 
is a great effort for her to get out from 
home. But her interest in the salvation 
of her soul has lately so increased, that 
she has been quite punctual in attending 
our religious meetings. Last Wednesday 
she was present at our weekly female 
prayer meeting; and for the first time in 
her life, before any human being, she 
knelt down and prayed. It was a hard 
struggle, and I cannot but think it was 
the turning point in her conversion. Her 
prayer was simple and childlike, —like 
that of a new beginner, using the singular 
instead of the plural pronoun. But it 
showed a very different state of mind 
from what she had manifested before. 
She said,“ The Lord has taken my 
own dear son as a punishment for my 
sins ; the willofthe Lord be done. Have 
mercy upon me, a poor sinner, and fit me 
to join him in heaven. Have mercy 
upon my step-son and two daughters, who 
are in total darkness, and bring them to 
the light and knowledge of this true re- 
ligion.” Here she paused, her feelings 
being too intense for utterance. The 
scene was deeply affecting. I believe 
there was not a dry eye in the room. 
Moina, Batiram’s widow, followed her in 
a most appropriate prayer, thanking the 
Lord for his wonderful grace in subduing 
and softening so hard a heart; and alto- 
gether we had a most precious and inter- 
esting seascn. Saturday evening also, the 
last of the old year, was a season of deep 
and thrilling interest, such as we have 
seldom been permitted to experience in 
this land of darkness. Indeed, it was 
a real, old-fashioned revival-conference, 
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such as we used to have in olden times 
at home. One after another arose and 
spoke in quick succession, as if they were 
afraid of losing the chance. They talked 
and wept, confessing their sins, and aflirm- 
ing their determination to reform, and 
enter upon the new year with newness 
of life. Guidula (Rufus Brown), son of 
Kolibor,— who has lately received his 
discharge from the orphan school,—arose, 
to the astonishment of us all, and related 
the exercises of his mind for the last fort- 
night — giving vent to his beretofore 
pent-up feelings in sobs and tears. The 
meeting was thus prolonged to an un- 
usual length, and when it was dismissed, 
none seemed ready to go. ll lingered, 
and some remained, singing and talking, 
till near midnight. 

Thus ended the old year, whose sun 
arose upon us under such a cloud. May 
the Lord continue to carry on his work, 
and we will not fear what man can do. 

Two more of my school-girls appear 
not far from the kingdom. 
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An infant preacher. 

Tilsit, October 9, 1853.— Preached 
at the station Culmen Jennen, where 
many persons from the surrounding 
country had assembled. Among them 
was the landlord of a public house, who 
has Icng been known and feared for the 
acts of violence that accompanied his 
frequent fits of intemperance. Neither 
the entreaties of his poor wife, nor the 
ery of his helpless children, had power 
to move the demon, that had taken 
possession of him; yet the Lord has 
ordained praise “out of the mouth of 
babes and sucklings.” A second little 
David was employed to slay the dreaded 
Goliath. The man’s eldest boy,—a 
child eight years of age,—said to his 
father, one day, “ Father, I am very sorry 
for you.” “ Why so, my boy ?” said the 
father, who in his sober moods, was by 


no means ill-natured. “Because you will 
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not go to heaven.” “And pray what do 
you know of heaven?” was the next 
inquiry. “QO, I have read ina little book 
that heaven is a beautiful place, where 
only good people go.” “Then you do 
not think father good?” asked the con- 
science-smitten parent. But he did not 
wait to hear his own child condemn him. 
He hastily left the boy, and seeking a 
retired spot, fell on his knees with the 
exclamation of penitence, “ Lord, be 
merciful to me, a sinner.” From that 
day the change in his character was ap- 
parent toall around. It seemed the re- 
sult of a miracle. And as such, truly, 
it may be designated. The man’s first 
care was to obtain his boy’s little book. 
This pointed him to the Scriptures, where 
he found the Saviour. Ile to-day request- 
ed me to preach in his village, promising 
to put his dancing saloon at my disposal. 
He also expressed the hope soon to be 
permitted to join the Lord’s people. 

In the afternoon, I preached, and dis- 
pensed the Lord’s supper at Tilsit. Two 
persons were admitted to the church. 


Neglecting a religious profession— 
Light wanted. 

12.—Visited a man at Schunvillen, who 
had long attended our services, and hav- 
ing been taken seriously {ll, had now 
sent for me. His mind was at rest; for 
his foot was firmly planted on that rock 
which alone affords security to the ship- 
wrecked soul of man. Yet it troubled 
him that he had never made a public 
profession of faith in Christ. He had 
thought, he said, to be able to do more 
good, if he remained unfettered by any 
peculiar tenets. But now, while review- 
ing his life in the hght of eternity, he 
trembled lest motives less pure should 
have restrained him. He confessed he 
had acted wilfully, and I could not but 
confirm him in this conviction. Yet he 
seemed to derive great comfort from the 
assurance that the Spirit of God reveals 
our sins to us, only in order that we 
may take them to the cross of Christ, 
there to rid ourselves of the burden. I 
admonished him to wash away his stain 
too in the cleansing fountain, “ drawn 
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from Immanuel’s veins,” and his uplifted 
eye spoke aready acquiescence. Before 
I left, he could say— “ He has given me 
ease by his sorrow, and life by his 
death. But O,” he added, “were my 
days to be lengthened, all the world 
should know ‘ what a dear Saviour I 
have found.” 

In proceeding from this place to Ja- 
nienen, many opportunities offered for 
distributing tracts and conversing with 
the people, who now are engaged with 
in-door occupations, and thérefore more 
accessible than in summer. A farmer 
who, during harvest-time, had told me to 
come again at a more convenient season, 
when he would hear what I had to say, 
now, seeing me, said —“ Well, you have 
really taken me at my word, and showed 
‘some faith in my honor, which we farm- 
ers are not accustomed to. Be welcome, 
therefore, to my house and fare, plain as 
both are.” Beneath this hospitable roof, 
I passed a pleasant and profitable evening 
in conversing with the farmer's family 
and some neighbors who had joined them. 
Though they knew little of the Scriptures, 
and were accustomed to live in disregard 
of the Sabbath and other commandments, 
they were all very indignant, when my 
words implied that they were not Christ- 
ians. “If we are not Christians,” they 
said, “‘who then should be? Have we 
not been baptized, and confirmed, and 
taken the sacrament, and paid for all 
with our honestly earned money ? This 
is news indeed, to be told we are not 
Christians.” From this speech it may be 
readily inferred that it was no easy thing 
to disentangle the minds of these good 
people from the web of ignorant and 
superstitious notions, that prevented them 
‘from admitting a view of the nature of 
true Christianity. But when they be- 
gan to comprehend my meaning,—that 
we are sinners, lost and ruined by nature 
who can be rendered acceptable in the 
sight of God only through the atoning 
blood of Jesus Christ, the effect was 
various. Some blamed their clergyman, 
and said the responsibility was his, for 
having left them in ignorance of these 
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things. Others felt, or feigned, indiffer- 
ence to my statements, saying they would 
take their chance as to a future world; 
while a few seemed to receive the word 
into a good and honest keart. Among 
these was my host; and it was touching 
to see the sturdy old farmer, literally re- 
ceiving the kingdom of heaven asa little 
child, as he humbly, yet trustfully lis- 
tened to the story of the Saviour’s love. 
Before separating, I offered upa prayer; 
some kneeling with me, while the rest 
could not so far overcome their old prej- 
udices, and stood. Tracts were well 
received by all; and I promised to visit 
several of the farmers in their own houses. 
After some further conversation with 
these people on the next day, and a prom- 
ise to preach, at my next visit, I left 
them, followed by their thanks and good 
wishes. 


Preaching on shipboard. 

16. — After preaching in the morning 
at an outstation, and in the afternoon at 
Tilsit, I held a meeting on board a ves- 
sel, whose captain is a member of the 
church. His own men are, owing to his 
good training, steady, and behave with 
outward decorum; but some sailors from 
other ships who had joined them, were 
evidently disposed to have some fun. 
They tried to interrupt me by all kinds 
of exclamations; but as I dwelt on the 
words—“ God will not be mocked,”— 
they grew silent, and, at length, very 
earnest. They had not joined in the 
opening hymn, but took part in our 
closing song of praise with double zest; 
and though not “ music to the ear,” their 
rough voices, thus employed, spoke en- 
couragingly to my heart. When I gave 
them some tracts, they seemed ashamed 
of their first conduct, and tried to excuse 
themselves by attributing it to their 
natural mirthfulness ; but I admonished 
them to seek the cause in the “ natural 
sinfulness of the human heart.” 

On the 23d, I preached at Tilsit, 
where the meetings now begin to be 
very well attended, owing to the renewed 
exertions of our brethren to induce 
strangers to attend. Among those who 
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were to-day present, were some sea- 
faring people, and people from distant 
parts of the country, whom we supplied 
well with tracts. 

28.— The funeral of a young girl 
called me to Kreyhwehnen. She had been 
cut off in the bloom and beauty of her 
days, and in the midst of a life of gaiety 
The serious impressions made by the en- 
treaties of her parents had ever given 
way to the allurements of the ball-room, 
till she was laid prostrate by the hand of 
the Lord. But the Lord dealt gently 
with her. The nature of her illness did 
not prevent serious reflection; and on 
her death-bed, she was permitted to find 
life eternal. She died in the confidence 
that for Jesus’ sake she would, as she ex- 
pressed herself, “find entrance to the 
golden city.” 

Sentence of Court. 

Nov. 4.—I proceeded to Regnit, in con- 
sequence of a summons received, on the 
old offence of having performed clerical 
acts, in baptizing, and dispensing the 
Lord’s supper, July 13,1851. As I was 
permitted to say anything I had to offer 
for my vindication, I simply referred to 
a decision, issued by the ministry, Feb. 
1853, by which the so-called “ clerical 
acts” of dissenting ministers are not to be 
considered as such, if performed on per- 
sons who have legally declared their se- 
cession from the national church. The 
judge declared himself utterly ignorant 
of any such decree, and pronounced 
sentence on me to the effect that I should 
be fined five dollars, or suffer three days’ 
imprisonment. I declared my intention 
to refer the matter to the Court of Ap- 
peals. This I have since done, and re- 
ceived a summons from this Court to ap” 
pear at Insterburg, Jan. 21, 1854. Be- 
ing half way as far as Dirwannppen, I 
took occasion to visit the friends there, 
which, owing to the distance from Tilsit, 
it is not often in my power to do. The 
joy of meeting was, therefore, very great ; 
and, by the time I had somewhat recov- 
ered from my fatigue, a goodly number 
of persons had been gathered together 


at br. L.’s house. These I was re- 
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quested to address, and willingly agreed 
to do so; yet framed my words so as to 
give the meeting more the character of a 
Bible class,—a plan which I have found 
very successful, as the people thereby 
often can receive hints for the profitable 
study of the Scriptures in private. Be- 
sides, a greater interest is kept alive, 
where they can take a personal part in 
seeking, and reading the texts referred 
to. This evening several young persons, 
who had only their almost illegible 
family Bibles to read, wished to possess 
one of their own; and I by this means 
sold six copies. 
A Pharisee. 

In returning to Tilsit, I conversed with 
aman on the road, who said that he had 
God before his eyes, and in his heart, 
and that he acted accordingly. “ But 
the Baptists,” he added, “ are too strict. 
They keep the Sabbath like the Jews, 
and do not allow the most harmless 
amusements, such as cards or the theatre. 
I was once very near becoming a Baptist, 
but it is well I did not; for I could not 
long have submitted to such bondage.” 
“ Those,” I replied, “ who have God in 
their heart, do not consider it ‘bondage’ to 
perform hiscommandments. They render 
a cheerful obedience to his will. We 
must obey God, not only so far as is 
agreeable to our corrupt nature, but en- 
tirely.”. My companion, however, thought 
God was too considerate to impose on us 
burdens that we cannot bear. “ Honest, 
and upright, every man must be,” he 
said with a kind of exulting consciousness 
of owing no man any thing. Indeed, he 
seemed so secure that his uprightness 
would serve him as a passport to heaven, 
that all my attempts to open his eyes to the 
danger of his condition were apparently 
vain. Yet he promised to read the 
tracts I selected for him. 

Baptismal scene. 

6.—This morning early, we repaired ‘to 
the banks of the Wilke river, which runs 
through the lovely valley of Kreyschenen, 
where I baptized a young girl, in the 
presence of many dear brethren and 
sisters. She isa Lithuanian by birth, 


but speaks German; and her lips now 
overflowed with praise for the Lord’s 
goodness, in having brought her out from 
among her friends and kindred — where, 
perhaps, the truth might never have 
reached her, —into a country which she 
says she must from henceforth call her 
“fatherland.” It was a season of refresh- 
ing from the Lord, and all nature seemed 
eloquent for our benefit. The solemn 
silence that prevaded the valley was to 
us a meet emblem of the peace shed 
abroad in the heart of the believer. The 
mountains seemed to say, “ We shall 
depart, but the kindness of the Lord 
shall not depart from thee.” The flowing 
river at our feet reminded us of Jordan’s 
stream, and above all the hourand the day 
refreshed within us the memory of that 
Sabbath morning “ early,” when He at 
whose command we were now assembled, 
rose triumphant from the grave, making 
us conquerors by his victory. The scene 
will long be remembered. Later in the 
day, a meeting was held at the house of 
br. B., after which we united around the 
table of the Lord. 
Preaching in Russia. 

10.—Had a visit from one of our sisters 
who lately accompanied her husband (a 
captain) to Russia, where she became ac- 
quainted with a Russian lady, to whom 
she spoke of the truth. This lady no 
sooner heard her speak of the Saviour and 
what he has done for us, than she became 
much interested, and at length requested 
our sister to procure a Russian copy of 
the New Testament for her. Both she 
and her husband belong to the Greek 
church ; and when Mr. — discovered that 
his wife was beginning to “ think for her- 
self,” he became very indignant, and 
soon tracing the cause to our sister’s 
frequent visits, he forbade her to reénter 
the house ; for he isa man of noble birth 
and good standing in society. And, were 
his wife to abjure her faith in the doc- 
trines of the Greek church, it would be, 
as he said, “ an eternal stain on his name.” 

On the 17th, br. Steppner accompanied 
me to Traheden,a village on the Russian 
frontiers, where I intended to preach, in 
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consequence of urgent requests sent me 
to that effect: A large number of per- 
sons had assembled, and I was about to 
commence, when a gensd’armes, who has 
often officially attended our meetings at 
Jennen, interfered, and prohibited the 
service, sayingI had no permission to 
travel about and preach. All remon- 
strance on our part proving vain, there 
was no alternative but for us to separate. 
Ido not deny this was a severe trial of 
faith, after walking many miles at this 
season, to be thus unceremoniously dis- 
missed by a gensd’armes. Yet the Lord 
knows what is best for us. He knows 
we are too apt to put our trust in an arm 
of flesh, instead of placing our depend- 
ence on him alone. A remonstrance 
with regard to this occurrence, addressed 
to the county-court, has remained un- 
heeded. Neither has a petition addressed 
to the ministry hitherto elicited a reply. 
Imust not forget to mention, however, 
that as the gensd’armes did not tell us to 
leave Traheden, we met afew of our 
congregation in the evening at the house 
of the schoolmaster, who has shown him- 
self very friendly, and our interview was 
of such a nature as to prove a very good 
substitute for the interdicted meeting. 
Persecution—A backslider — 
Exclusion. 

22.—To-day br. Lenkeit called upon 
me. He has recently been sentenced to 
three weeks’ imprisonment for having 
baptized. The candidates for baptism 
had not legally declared their secession 
from the national church; but this was 
not given asa reason for the measures 
adopted against I.enkeit. The judge de- 
clared him liable to punishment because 
he was not an authorized Baptist minister. 
This, of course, would imply that our 
ordination is now recognized by the 
authorities, which, not having been 
the case hitherto, br. Lenkeit has not 
thought it necessary to provide himself 
with the credentials of his ordination. 
When br. Lenkeit had left me, I was 
called to a goldsmith, Mr. Schroeder, 
who was baptized by br. Oncken twelve 
years ago, but afterwards returned to the 
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world. Repeated trials in his family 
have once more awakened a desire for 
spiritual things in his mind, but he feared 
lest his day of grace should be past, 
When we bad conversed some time and 
prayed, he was enabled, in a measure, to 
appropriate to himself the promises of 
God for the backslider in Israel. 

Dec. 11.—We were under the painful 
necessity of excluding one of our mem- 
bers for having got into habits of intem- 
perance. The Sabbath question was also 
proposed for discussion, and we resolved 
to continue in future to maintain a strict 
observance of the Lord’s day, inasmuch 
as the blessing of God and the propagation 
of Christianity are dependent upon it. 
A case in point here, yet difficult to deeide 
upon, has recently occurred. Qne ofour 
brethren, a miller, has, for sometime, 
been unable to supply the people with 
flour, because there has been no wind 
to turn his mill; and this, owing to the 
great poverty of many of his customers, 
has caused great distress among them. 
The wind happening to rise on a Sab- 
bath morning, our brother thought he 
was justified in attending his mill, as 
it was a labor of love. The church, 
however, were not of his opinion. 
It was laid down as an axiom that we 
must love God more than our neighbor ; 
and I took occasion to refer to Abraham, 
in whom even parental love was over- 
come by love of God. The church re- 
solved that a desecration of the Sabbath 
is in no instance to be overlooked. 

False and true religion. 

17.—Made a tour through several vil- 
lages,and had many opportunities for 
conversing with the journeymen trades- 
people, who in summer board and work 
abroad, but are now all at home. Many 
of them, who leave their native village with 
perbaps a little veneration for religion in 
their hearts, return as infidels, denying 
every thing. One, an otherwise inter- 
esting, intelligent young man, said,— 
“ When one has been in Hamburg, Ber- 
lin and Vienna, and seen, under the 
most varied garbs of religion, every 
where the same wickedness practised, 
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there is no alternative but to believe that 
the whole is a comedy, or at best, a trade 
got up for the maintenance of the priest- 
hood.” He said he had been particular- 
ly shocked by two of his fellow-workmen 
at Vienna, young men who passed their 
evenings in all kinds of excesses, and 
then on Sunday morning hastened with 
their fee in their hand, to the confession- 
al, for absolution. I tried to show him 
that that is indeed the worst kind of irreli- 
gion, where vice wears the mask of sanc- 
tity, and the church is the nursing mother 
of wickedness; but, at the same time, 
that there is such a thing as true religion, 
which purifies the heart, exalts the affec- 
tions, and enables man to govern those 
inborn passions which, in a state of nature, 
govern him, Weconversed long on this 
subject, and I trust a salutary impression 
was made. The young man confessed 
that he was an unwilling unbeliever. 
In spite of the conclusion at which he 
had arrived concerning religion, his mind 
had often been uneasy in view of eter- 
nity. He gratefully accepted my tracts, 
as did also other young men with whom 
I spoke, most of whom, however, were 
perfectly indifferent, and had never 
given religion a thought. 


31.—Received an intimation from the 
county-court, that all our members living 
within a certain district, are to give in 
their names and the date of their seces- 
sion from the national church. We were 
at the same time informed that the coun- 
ty-court would defer a decision with ref- 
erence to br. Lenkeit’s competency to 
preach, and that, in the meanwhile, no 
meetings are to be held. We cannot, 
of course, discontinue our services, and 
the result of our disobedience remains to 
be seen. 

Thus the law with regard to religious 
liberty is here explained. Indeed, the 
local authorities too often push their own 
construction on this law. <A distinct and 
unmistakable direction, on the part of 
the government, as to the liberty to be 
granted to the Baptists in the Prussian 
dominions, would be of great service 
to us. 
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JOURNAL OF C. KEMNITZ, TEMPLIN. 
Converts — New stations. 

Oct. 2, 1853.—To-day, three persons 
who had been previously accepted as 
members by the church, were baptized ; 
and, as it was rumored that a disturbance 
was meditated by their former compan- 
ions, we repaired to an island, in a more 
distant lake. Here the ordinance could 
be quietly performed, and in the evening 
we united around the table of the Lord. 
Our three young friends were very hap- 
py, and said they would fain make tab- 
ernacles “ here,” instead of returning to 
the troubles of daily life. I reminded 
them that seasons of enjoyment on earth 
are few and far between, and intended 
only to serve as a foretaste of that eter- 
nal Sabbath, reserved in heaven for 
those who labor as good and faithful ser- 
vants here below. Our young friends 
seemed deeply impressed with the new 
responsibility attaching to their inter- 
course with others,—a responsibility not 
easily acted on, amid a generation per- 
verse and wicked as that by which they 
are surrounded. 

During the last few weeks, several 
new stations have been added to our 
number, and I have found it judicious to 
secure the assistance of two approved 
brethren for preaching. Alone I cannot 
supply all the stations so frequently as is 
necessary. And the personal presence 
of these brethren encourages our friends 
at the stations, and helps to keep me in 
cognizance of the state of things among 
them. We have ten stations in connec- 
tion with the church at Templin. 

24.—A messenger from the authorities 
came to-day to take away furniture to 
the amount of twelve dollars,—a fine 
imposed on me for having baptized a 
person, April 10, 1853. I pa‘d the fine, 
and in addition twelve groschen for legal 
expenses. 
Pious shepherds—Missionary meeting. 

28.—Visited brn. who are shepherds, 
and engaged by the proprietors of the 
pasture-land that abounds in this 
part of the country, to tend large flocks 
of sheep. An occupation like theirs 
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certainly cannot be in any way affected 
by their religious opinions. Yet nosoon- 
er did they become Baptists, than the 
dire intelligence was carried to their em- 
ployers, who came down upon them as if 
they had admitted the wolf into their 
flocks. “Praying and reading,” it was 
said, “ will be the order of the day now, 
and the sheep will have to take their 
chance. But our brethren assured them, 
that now they felt themselves responsible 
not only to their masters, but to God, 
for the manner in which they attended 
to their employments, and that there 
would be no cause for complaint. As 
some of them were old, faithful ser- 
vants, they were kept on trial, and will 
now probably keep their place for life. 
When the sheep were all safely penned 
up, we went to the house ef br. L 3 
an humble cottage, where godliness and 
contentment have found their abode. 
Here I spent the evening in reading and 
praying with my host's family and the 
other shepherds, who joined us. We 
were all greatly refreshed by Christian 
intercourse, and the good people seemed 
truly rejoiced at my visit. They attend 
our Sabbath meetings at Mittenwald. 

Nov. 7.—This being the first Monday 
in the month, a missionary meeting was 
held at Templin, and I was glad to see 
many persons from our stations present. 
Some had walked considerable distances, 
but the prospect of hearing “ missionary 
intelligence,” as one brother told me, 
shortens the way. Our collection, con- 
sidering the means of those present, was 
also very encouraging. 

20.—To-day a “Female Union,” or 
Union of sisters was formed, in imitation 
of those already existing in Hamburg and 
Berlin, whose members, each in her 
own circle, seek to do something for the 
spread of the gospel, especially by the 
introduction of the Scriptures to families 
of their acquaintance, where a stated mis- 
sionary might perbaps not find access. 
The number of sisters thus united at 
Templin is eleven, and it was resolved 
that they should meet once a month for 
deliberation and prayer. 


Germany. — Journal of C. Kemnitz. 
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22.—Preached at Gaudenitz to a nu- 
merous assembly, but our brother at 
whose house the meeting was held, sus- 
tained a loss very serious for one in his 
circumstances. Before the services com- 
menced, some men were heard to say 
“He (meaning br. L.) shall pay dearly 
for making a church of his house.” And 
truly, these men have made it a den of 
thieves; forwhen the service was con- 
cluded and the visitors gone, it was found 
that our poor brother’s “overbed” (a 
huge pillow used in Germany as a cover- 
ing,) had been stolen. We hope, how- 
ever, he may recover it, as there is a 
clue to the thieves; but should he not, 
days and weeks of labor will scarcely en- 
able him to repair the loss. 

Seed by the wayside. 

23.—A message reached me from a 
man at Gernswalde, who happened to 
be passing through Gaudenitz, when br. 
M. was preaching there. While waiting 
for the diligence to convey him further, 
he strolled through the village; and, 
attracted by the singing, entered the 
house where the meeting was being he'd. 
Here, for the first time, he heard that 
Jesus Christ isthe Son of God and the 
Saviour of men, sucha Saviour as he felt 
he needed; and even at the risk of be- 
ing detained at Gaudenitz, he remained 
till the close. His urgent desire now is 
that I would come to preach at Gerns- 
walde, at his own house, “ where,” he 
writes, “ I hope to be able to assemble a 
number of persons, sufficiently large to 
make it worth your while to come. By 
the removal of one of our brethren to 
Lychen, an opening for the gospel offers 
there too. The Lord is everywhere pre- 
paring hearts for the reception of his 
word. 

80.—Went to Gernswalde, where I 
was kindly received by Mr. J. (who had 
requested me to preach here) and his 
wife, who, with Martha-like care, had 
made every preparation for my personal 
comfort, and arranged a spacious apart- 
ment for the meeting. In the evening, 
people from all parts of the little town 
flocked to the house, which was soon 
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crowded, and much emotion was appa- 
rent, while I dwelt, for a short time, on 
the words “ Repent, for the kingdom of 
heaven is at hand.” At the close, I saw 
by the lingering manner in which they 
left the room, that one and another wished 
to speak tome. And, though exhausted 
by fatigue and heat, I could not find it 
in my heart to let such a good oppor- 
tunity pass. My beckoning to remain 
was quickly understood and followed by 
many, and another hour passed quick- 
ly in explaining the difficulties and 
answering the questions of my earnest 
hearers. With a profusion of thanks, 
and many a warm grasp of the hand, the 
good people at length left; but not until 
they had my promise soon to return. 
The next day I was so unwell, as to be 
compelled to put off my return home till 
the day following. But this gave me 
further opportunity of conversing with 
my host and his wife, who are both “ not 
far from the kingdom of heaven.” 

Dec. 6.— Notwithstanding the  in- 
clemency of the season, which would, I 
fear, not fail to detain at home those who 
have the gospel “with them alway,” 
many persons from the surrounding vil- 
lages assembled with us at the station 
Albertinshof. I was surprised to see 


even some young boys and girls among 
them; but the parents told me the chil- 
dren had read the tracts, and wanted to 
hear the man preach who had made them. 
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gard to my supposed authorship, but 
could assure them that my words would 
be found to agree with the little books. 
Never have I had a more attentive audi- 
ence. The dear children seemed riveted, 
only occasionally exchanging glances 
that seemed to say “ This is the same as 
our little books tell us.” Their intelli- 
gent answers, when I spoke to them after 
the service, pleased me greatly. May the 
good Shepherd have marked these lambs 
as his own. 

10.—While at Prenzlau, I was called 
to the police office, and forbidden to dis- 
pense the Lord’s supper in this place, and 
told that my disobedience in this respect 
would be followed by the dispersion of 
the meeting. At my request, a copy of 
these proceedings was handed to me, on 
which I intend to found a remonstrance, 
addressed to the government. 

11.—At Templin,—where our meet- 
ings are attended by many strangers. 
Paid a visit to the Sabbath school, which 
has lately been organized here. The 
number of scholars is still small; but the 
teachers being young, devoted brethren 
and sisters, the school will, no doubt, 
speedily be enlarged. In the afternoon I 
preached at Prenzlau, where, in spite of 
the opposition offered us by the authori- 
ties, a glorious future is before us. But 
there is much work to be done here, and 
so few to perform it. An additional la- 
borer for this locality would be followed 
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by the most desirable results. 
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OBITUARY OF MRS. MARY JANE L, 
SHERMER. 


This short memorial of the late Mrs. 
Shermer is not needed to keep alive her 
memory in the minds of any who have known 
her. The only design is to awaken, in the 
friends of the Bassa Mission, a more earnest 
spirit of prayer in its behalf, by reminding 
them of the loss which it has sustained. 

Mary Jane Lawson was born Jan. 6, 1832, 
in Poultneyville, Wayne Co., N. ¥. From 


childhood she had an earnest desire for 
mental cultivation. This motive led her to 
leave her home at about the age of thir- 
teen, in order to avail herself of the means 
of education afforded in the city of Rochester. 

This step was followed by results more 
important than any connected merely with 
mental improvement. Miss L. became a 
member of the Sabbath school of the first 
Baptist Church, and was blessed with the 
earnest, loving labors and prayers of a 
faithful teacher. During the winter of 
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1845-6, a considerable degree of religious 
interest was felt in the church, of which Dr, 
Church was then Pastor. Miss Lawson was 
the subject of strong religious feeling, and 
at one time the hope was felt by herself and 
by others, that her heart had been changed. 
Subsequently, however, the vividness of her 
impressions was lost, and she doubted 
whether her hope had not been premature. 

During the winter of ’47-8, in the school 
of which she was a member, the attention of 
anumber of the scholars was awakened in 
regard to religion. Miss. L. was among the 
most deeply interested, and held frequent 
and earnest conversations with her teacher, 
Miss Wright, late of the Maulmain Mission. 
After a period of deep spiritual anxiety, she 
found an assurance of pardon through 
Christ. 

With her religious life, began her mis- 
sionary life. A desire to make Christ known 
to all, especially to those most destitute of 
this knowledge, was seen in her feelings, in 
her tastes, in her habits, in her entire life. 
The forms of literature most interesting to 
her were those urging the claims and 
recording the triumphs of Missions. Her 
own literary compositions, while showing 
her mental cultivation by her correct taste, 
were chiefly inspired by a sympathy with 
those who had become identified with this 
form of Christian labor, and a desire to 
follow their example. 

There was every evidence that this disposi- 
tion was the result of the influence of the 
Holy Spirit on her heart. So far as human 
means go, doubtless it was greatly due to 
her association with Miss Wright, and to the 
intercourse which she had previously had 
with a former teacher, Miss Nelson, now 
Mrs. McKinney, of the South African 
Mission of the American Board of Commis- 
sioners. 

She soon showed that her desire to win 
souls to Christ neither depended on personal 
sympathy nor present emotion, nor expended 
itself in regard for the distant, to the neglect 
of immediate usefulness. In 1848-9, she 
was employed as a teacher in a district 
enjoying no means of religious instruction. 
After trying in vain to interest some to 
whom the labor naturally belonged, Miss L. 
determined, in dependence on God, herself 
to undertake the supplying of this defi- 
ciency. She commenced a Sunday school, of 
which the labor, the responsibility, the 
conducting of the services, all rested on 
herself. The school increased in import- 
ance, and was successfully maintained during 
the entire year of her residence in the 
district. A young lady of seventeen, nat- 
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uratly timid and unimpulsive, having been 
identified with the cause of religion only 
for afew months, cheered by no voice of 
sympathy, undertaking a work which was 
shunned by those of the sterner sex of 
mature age, and of characters less averse 
to anything resembling undue public respon- 
sibility,—I know of few events, even in the 
range of missionary biography, more noble, 
more touching, than this. 

Miss Lawson's purpose to devote herse}i 
to the work of foreign missions, became 
definitely formed. 

I have said that while carnestly wishing to 
do good to all, her mind turned with especial 
interest to those who were most destitute, 
and who, to hearts les# loving, seemed even 
repulsive. It was not then strange, that 
she wished to devote her life to the conver- 
sion of the people of Bassa. It is not, 
perhaps, violating the sacredness which 
attaches to the nearest relations of life, to 
relate, that when he to whom she had 
promised to join her destiny, said to her 
that his mind has been directed to the African 
Mission, as the one most in need of laborers, 
and to which he could not but feel himself 
called, she burst into tears and assured him 
that itwas her own great desire to labor in 
that mission; and that for many months 
she has daily prayed thatthe same desire 
might be awakened in him. 

Mr. and Mrs. Shermer sailed for Africa, 
Nov. 29, 1852. The rest of her life was 
mournfully brief. On her arrival in Liberia, 
she devoted herself, with her usual quiet 
energy, to the study of the language, and 
gaining the affections, especially of the 
young, among whom she was to labor. Her 
very great success in both these respects, 
and the strength of her constitution, which 
fora time insured to her alone of all the 
mission, comparative health, seemed to 
promise a continued life of successful labor. 
But the fever of the country attacked her 
with fatal malignity. ‘‘ For many weeks 
before her death, she seemed to be drinking 
largely from the wells of salvation, and 
ripening fast for heaven.” On Sept. 23, 
1853, she fell asleep in Jesus. 

It is only the grosser substances which 
submit to be analyzed at will. And so, in 
any formal attempt to delineate the char- 
acter of Mrs. S., one might fail to present 
many of the traits which gave to her life its 
beauty and nobleness. Its most striking 
feature was the completeness with which 
every natural disposition was subordinated 
to the will of God. Naturally modest, and 
even shrinking, she yet avoided no post of 
duty, no form of labor, which she felt that 
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God assigned her. Her disposition was one 
of great affectionateness. Iler last letter, 
which her death left unfinished, was an 
expression of love for the dearest of her 
friends at home. Yet she repressed any 
yielding to the impulse of sentiment, that 
might interfere with her Christian useful- 
ness; and she sacrificed all the ties, both of 
natural and cultivated affection, that she 
might save souls froma degrading form of 
dolatry. 

It is not wonderful that she is lamented, 
that the news of her death has saddened 
those who have known her from childheod, 
and that the children of Bassa cry at her 
absence, and try to call her back to them, 

Shall we lament that she has suffered the 
fate of Clarke and of Crocker? Shall wenot 
rather rejoice, that she has shared their 
glory, and that when Ethiopia shall have 
spread forth her hands unto God, her name 
will be remembered with gratitude by the 
then Christian tribes of Africa; and that 
when we all appear before Christ, she will 
be welcomed with the approval of her 
Redeemer ? 


DONATIONS, 
Aprin, 18/4 


Maine. 


Mariaville, Male and Female Miss. 
Soc. 15; Brooklin, ch. 10; Rock- 
land, J. Wakefield £0; Warren, 
Mrs. Paulina McCallum 5; 
Kezia Counce 5; Mrs. A. W. Ken- 
nedy 5; for the deficiency, Thomas- 
ton, 2d ch ,8. Sch. Miss. Soc., Asa 
Perkins, tr. 15; Waltham, ch. and 
soc.10; Yarmouth, ch., for the de- 
ficiency 10; Wiscasset, John Syl- 
vester 5; Camden, 2d ch. and Fe- 
= Miss. Soc., for the deficiency 

North Livermore, William B. Robin- 

80n, for German Mission, per Kev. 

Oncken, 25 

Oxford Asso., Canton, ch. 6; Bethel, 
Mrs. Eames 5) cts; per Rey. 


Estes, Agent, 650 
Cumberland Asso., Auburn, 8. Sch.. 

per Rev. H.C. E., Agent, 3.00 
uis Asso , Foxcroft and Dover, 

ch. per Rey. H. C. E., Agent, 10.00 


New Hampshire. 
Brentwood, ch. 19; Peterboro’, ch. 5, 24.00 


Vermont. 


Chester, ch., M. Howard 50 cts; P. 
Atwood 50 cts; H. Guild 1; M. Guild 
1; J. Guild 10 cts; P. Weston 25 
ota; O. Howard 50 cte; C. Rugg 86 
ots; T. R. Moar 2.80; Derby, 


Donations. 


Frederick Mott 2; Chelsea, Rev. 
Jacob P. Huntington and friends, 
for the deficiency 3; Swanton, ch., 
for the deficiency 3; Hydeville, ch. 
and soc., for the deficiency 31; 
West Halifax, ch, for the de- 
ficiency 7; Halifax, centre ch. and 
soc. 8, 


Massachusetts. 


Boston, coll. Ist ch. 163; Samuel Hill 


100; Gould & Lineoln 100; Mra, 
Marzaret D. Baldwin 50; Mra. Sa- 
san D. Reynolds 25; Mra. Lucy 
Snow 10; Mrs. James Loring 10; 
Miss Mary Webb 3; John C. Pratt 
10; Charles 8. Kendall 25; a friend 
25; & C. Demerest 10; a Koman 
Catholic 1; New Bedford, 1+t ch. 
43 ; Taunton Green, ch. 100; Cam- 
bridge, Albert Vinal 59; Jamaica 


Plain, ch. 137 ; for German chapels, 


per Rev. J.G. Oncken, 


Boston, Mrs. Fanny Shelton, for 


German chapels 6; Northboro’, ch, 
6; Tyringham, ch. 25; Weet New- 
ton, a friend, for German chapels 
15; Watertown, Josiah Stone 7; 
Cambridge, Mrs Allen 25; South 
Framingham, Mrs. 3. Clarke, for 
German Mission 2; Lawrence, a 
friend 8; Lynn, Jonathan Bacheller 
H00; Middlefield, John Newton 10; 
Charlestown, Bethesda ch. 11.40; 
Cambridge, a friend 25; North 
Bridgewater, ch. 3.25; Rev. A. 
Dunn 5; West Tisbury, J. Ellis 
Guild, for the deficiency 3; West- 
boro’, Mrs. Caroline B. Gleason 1 ; 
Salem, Ist ch., Michael Shepard, 
tr. 644.69; mon. con. 47.31; Mr. 
Mills’ catechism class, which, with 
12 in gen. coll. of the ch.. is for 
sup. of a girl in Africa to be named 
Mary Crocker, 13.37; Mra L. 
Giles, for German chapels 100; A. 
Peabody and another triend, for do. 
100; South Abington, ch., Rev. 
Horace T. Love 25; Mrs, Catharine 
G. Love 5; Mrs. Hannah Love 4; 
Catharine W. Love 50 cts; Horace 
W. Love 60 cts; Francia W. Love 
25 cts; Roger W. Love 1; Emily 
W. Love 15 cts; Mary H. Love 15 
ets; Louisa M. Love lo cts; Everett 
B. Love 10 cts; Hannah M. Dunn 
1; Mrs. Polly Benson 25 cts; Mr. 
J.W.9; Elbridge Sharp 1; David 
Gurney 10; D. B. Gurney 2; Mrs. 
B. Gurney 1; Gurney 25 
eta; A. A. Gurney 25 ets; John 
Chamberlin 6; A. Chamberlin 3; 
J. P. Chamberlin 2; William Jones 
1; Mrs. Sally Gurney 650 cts ; 
Ichabod Gurney 4; Mrs. Clarissa 
Gurney 1; Preston Gurney 25 cts; 
Elizabeth Reed 1; James M. Cor- 
thell 1.50; Mra. Mary G. Corthell 
50 cts; Wendell G Corthell 10 cts; 
Ellmar L. Corthell 15 ets; Edwia 
Gurney 1; Noah Fullerton 1; 
Africa Keene 1; E. C. Hoyt 1; 
William Kennedy 1; Gibbens Sharp 
1, Samuel Norton 10; Mrs. Norton 
4; C. W. Fairbanks 1; Bela Aiden 
1; Mrs. M. D. Alden 50 cts; J. 
Loring Reed 1; Mrs. Ann W. Reed 
1; Susan C. Reed 60 cts; Lucy L. 
Reed 50 cts; Samuel Porter 50 cts ; 
Josiah R. Gurney 1; Mrs. Emily J. 
Gurney 1; Mahala Tucker 1; Ly- 
sander ©. Gurney 1; Ebenezer 
Alger 1; Mrs. Rebecca 8 Alger 1; 
Orlando M. Alger 1; Davis Gurney 
2; Mra. Eliza Gurney 50 crs; David 
Howard 1; S. Corthell 1; Mra. H. 
C. Corthell 50 cts; J IL. Corthell 
50 ets; Zaccheus Lale 1; Elias 
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Woodworth 2 
Woodworth 2? 


; Mrs. 
illiam D. 


Hannah E. 
Wade 


5; Mrs. i. Wade 25 cts; Mary C. 


Tucker 


Wachuset Asso., L. H. Bradford, 


tr., Fitchburg, ch. 5; W estminster, 
ch. 1.50, 


Rhode Island. 


Donations. 


Maryland. 


32 Taneytown, Darius Thomas, of which 
5 is for the deficiency, 
6.50 
— 252.82 


Providence, William Nisbet, for circu- 
lating the Bible in China 7; New- 


port, 2d ch., of wh. 75 is for sup. 


of three heathen children named 
Alonzo Leland, Betsey Stevens and 
Elizabeth Choules, and to cons. 
William Wilson, L. M. 130; Point 


Judith, a friend 1, 


Connecticut. 


Mystic river, ch. 41.50; West Suffield, 
William §. Pomeroy, for German 
chapels 1; Middletown, ch., for the 
deficiency 75; 


New York. 


New York city, Amitv St. ch., Edward 
Austin, tr. 70922; Miss M. J. 
Kelly 100; William Kelly 100: 
Robert Kelly 100; Cazenovia, Ist 
ch. 50; Peach Orchard, ch. 8; 
Utica, Welch ch. 24; Nunda, ch. 
21.50; Harrisburg, ch. and soc. 10; 
Lewville and Denmark, ch. 13; 
Copenhagen, Mrs. Lydia A. White 
2; Rochester, Rey. A. Henrich 60 


1138.32 


Buttaio Asso., Sardinia ch., for as 
deficiency, ‘per Rev. 8. M. Osgood, 
Agent, 

Ontario Asso., Orleans, ch.. for the 
deficiency, per Rev. 8. M. O., Agent 

Seneca Asso., Trumansburg, ch., for 
the deficiency, per Rev. 8. M. O., 
Agent, 


New Jersey. 


ch., 8. Sch. Raritan 
branch 


Pennsylvania. 


Pittsburg, Union ch.,B.L. Fahnestock, 
tr. 13.82 ; Rockdale, ch. 7; Shirleys- 
burg, ch., M. 8. Harrison, tr. 10; 
Eaton, ch. 5; Rev. Thomas Mit- 
chell 2 ; Lewisburg University, Soc. 
of Inquiry, Samuel W. Ziexler, tr. 
10; Salem, ch., Osmond Williams 
5; Mrs. John Woods 2.50; Mrs. 
James Mofford 50 c.; W. Leet 1; 


Delaware. 


Wilmington, 2d ch., to cons. Mrs. 
Sarah E. Chulfant, L. M., per Rev. 
1. Wright, Agent, 


5.00 


8.25 


138.00 


117.00 


1161.07 


5.00 


200.00 | 


Ohio. 


Cincinnati, Ist ch., for German 
chapels 75 ; 8. Sch. 100; per Rev. 
D. Shepardson. Middletown, 8, 
Sch., for Testaments for Siamese 
children 5; Norwalk, ch 18 47; 
8. Sch., for Assam Orph. Sch, 1 53; 
Damascus, 2d ch., mon. con. 9; 

Pittsfield, an aged lady, for Bur- 

man Missions; Akron, L. B. Aus- 

tin, for German chapels 25, 


Indiana, 


New Albany, Mrs. 8. Crosby, for Bur- 


mah 5; nsburg, ch., Fzra 
Lathrop 1;T. Edkins 1; 1.1 Cra- 
ven 1; Eva Mc ntgomery 50 ets; 


Rebecea 1. Montgome ry 5) cts; 
Sarah Montgomery 25 cts; L P. 
Lathrop 75 cts; D. J. Huston 3; 
George H. Perrine 1; Mrs. A. F. 
Montgomery 1; Evansville, Rev. A. 
L. Robinson, for the deficiency 5; 


Illinois. 


De Kalb Centre, Rev. A. Gamble 175; 

Nine Mile Creek, ch. 5; Payson, 
ch., William Stewart, Chas. 
W. Kay 1; Miss M. Kay 1; Edw. 
Scott 5; Miss M. Scott 1; Miss T. 
Scott 1; Jerseyville, ch. 20 ; 


Michigan, 


Sault Ste Marie, Ojibwa Mission ch. 
3897; colored friends, for African 
Mission 2; Brethren os Tikua- 
mina 6.03; Schoolcraft, 8. Sch., 
to sup. Mary Ann Barrett in As- 

25; Adrian, 8. Seh., 


sam Orph Sch. 
to sup. Sarah Wilcox in Assam 


Orph Sch. 25; 


Wisconsin. 


Newark, ch. 6; La Crosse, Ist ch., A. 
Ferris, tr. 20; 


Cherokee Mission, 


Cherokee Missionary Soc , per Rev. F. 
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Jones, tr., to cons. Rev. David M. 
Foreman L. M. 
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wm 


20.00 


62.0) 


26.00 


125.00 
$4,993.71 


Donations in Clothing and Goods. 


East Hardwick, Vt., E. C. Skinner 


box dried fruit "for Rev. M. it 
Bixby 


cys 
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$7.75 
9.50 
— 
56.82 
$7.00 


